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October's Bright Blue Weather 
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py Sherwood Snyder 


E NEED to consecrate ourselves to a more 
intelligent citizenship. We must create an order of 
sreater economic security for society. 

; We are living in the most interesting, romantic, 
tragical, and opportune period in all human expe- 
rience. We do not realize the fact but we are writ- 
ing a most colorful page in history. We will either 
stand before the tribunal of time condemned as 
economic blunderers or as masters of our destiny. 

The destiny of our social and economic institu- 
tions is hanging in the balance. We have suffered 
an inglorious financial tumble. We are still dazed 
and mystified, but our experience is sobering us. 
For a time we refused to face facts. We were con- 
fident that our financial wizards, whom we had 
elevated to the dignity of gods, would soon again 
lead us into green pastures. 

We were even hopeful that one of our national 
leaders would raise his right hand and by some 
magic power proclaim prosperity and that we 
would soon behold its coming. Now that our 
dreams and hopes have not materialized should we 
not take stock of ourselves? It is salutary to be 
frank and fair even in self-appraisement. Might 
our distressful financial involvements be due to a 
woeful lack of economic intelligence? 

Frankly, we are a nation of economic dumbbells. 
We are political and economic illiterates. 

Here is a test: Ask your banker, your attorney, or 
your business associates to give you an intelligent 
interpretation of our monetary system. This is a 
most vital factor in our economic structure, and 
yet what do we know about it? 

Economics should be a compulsory study in every 
high school and university. 

We hear a great deal about muddle-headed legis- 
lation and incompetency. Is our citizenship outside 
our legislative halls less muddle-headed? What 
clear cut ideas have you and I to offer? 

A democratic government cannot be more intelli- 
gent than its people. A leader cannot lead a nation 
far beyond national intelligence. It is quite possible 
for a legislator to be limited and handicapped by 
the lack of intelligent codperative interest on the 





Foonomic Dumbbelis? Yes or No? 


A democratic government cannot 
be more intelligent than its people. 
Perhaps apathetic citizens as 


much as legislators need reform. 


part of his constituency. Less than sixty per cent 
of the voting population of America, for example, 
exercises the power of an intelligent ballot. 

And yet, we are a highly intelligent people. Our 
inventive and scientific genius has fashioned num- 
berless creations. Our manufacturing skill and apti- 
tude have enabled us to fabricate all sorts of devices 
that add immeasurably to human comfort and well- 
being. Nature has blessed us with an abundance of 
raw materials. We have the factories and the avail- 
able labor to transform these materials into the many 
appliances that bring comfort, security, and enjoy- 
ment, but in the midst of all our raw materials and 
latent and idle productive power we find our costly 
highways growing empty, factories standing idle, 
houses growing musty for want of occupation. 


However this is no time to wail. We need 
intelligent, courageous thinking and action on the 
part of vast numbers of people. In every community 
there should be a strong citizens’ committee work- 
ing out the complex problems of industry and gov- 
ernment. We must have and shall have such groups. 
Our times are a challenge to our intelligence and 
our integrity. The solution of our grievous eco- 
nomic situation will come through the pooling, the 
amalgamation, and the crystallizing of intelligent 
public opinion. We must think our way through 
and out. Failing in this our children may be re- 
duced to penury. 

I look into the future with absolute confidence. 
We have the intellectual integrity to solve this se- 
rious industrial and economic condition and out of 
this experience we shall create a more stable eco- 
nomic procedure that will insure a much greater 
degree of comfort and security to every man and 
woman who is willing to render service. 

It is every Rotarian’s individual citizenship duty 
to devote himself to an intelligent study of our 
economic problems and to give his ideas expression. 
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I May Not Agree, But... 


By William Lyon Phelps The other fellow has a right to 


his say-so, too. Variation is en- 


L. mind of a mature man or woman should riching Rotary with new strength 
be like a first-class hotel; open all the year round and with greater opportunities. 
to every guest except criminals. 

One reason for the excellence of the great Russian without any pre-conceived ideas. Henry James, who 
novelists, who flourished before the Russian revolu- knew Turgenev intimately, said he looked on the 
tion of 1917, is the fact that they regarded human world without one pin-point of prejudice. Now, 
life in general and men and women in particular, owing to my up-bringing and early environment, 
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‘came into manhood with many prejudices; of 
| arse | did not call them prejudices; I called them 
srinciples. Some, I am happy to say, I have got rid 
if: others I am equally glad to retain. 

The style of Turgenev and Tolstoi is like plate 
Jass; nothing gets between the book and the read- 
a. You see the characters in their novels develop, 
‘ou see action follow action, uncolored and undis- 
‘orted by the novelist’s point of view. They report 
life as faithfully and as honestly as a candid camera. 

It is often said that as we grow old, we enter into 
, second childhood; this is meant in an unpleasant 
sense. But it is also true in one gratifying and ad- 
mirable way. The child is without prejudices; he 
does not care what the political, religious, patriotic, 
moral views of a man may be; he treats grownups 
with impartial respect. Now, from the age of twelve 
to the age of sixty, most men and women regard 


others in the light of their own favorite notions. 





. who seem to think that although the calendar declares that this year is 1932, the 
methods of business should remain exactly what they were in 1902.” 
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“T can’t understand how you can hold such views,” 
etc. Once when I told a friend that I was going to 
vote for such and such a candidate, he said, “I don’t 
see how you can vote for such a man!” and I re- 
plied, “Come to the polls next Tuesday, and you 
will see.” 


: Wi. almost every man after passing the age 


of Sixty, if he retains mental health and vigor, be- 
comes once more like a child in his attitude toward 
all sorts and conditions of men. Their views may 
be to him abhorrent, but he is not astonished or 
bewildered because they hold them. When Brown- 
ing was young, he described two men—one a mur- 
derer and the other a Presbyterian—under the cap- 
tion “Madhouse Cells.” Later he removed the de- 
scriptive title because he had ceased to consider men 
insane because they were different from himself. 

When Saint Paul said that the greatest quality 




















was Charity, I think he meant intellectual sympathy 
—the ability to enter into another’s mind, and un- 
derstand his point of view. This does not mean that 
we surrender our own view and adopt his, although 
we should be willing to do this if he can convince 
us that his is better; it means that we ought to be 
able to see why he has his point of view. 

For example: Of all political and economic ideas, 
Communism seems to me today to be the worst, 
the most foolish and the most dangerous. But it is 
quite easy for me to understand that a man can be 
a Communist without being either a criminal or a 
lunatic. The remedy is not violence but education. 


Or. JULY .3, 1801, the President of the United 
States, Thomas Jefferson, wrote the following letter: 


Thomas Jefferson returns his thanks to Mr. Boardman 
for Mr. Griswold’s sermon on religious freedom, inclosed in 
his letter of the 18th of June. He had before received it 
through another channel and had read with great satisfac- 
tion the demonstrative truths it contains. To the roth and 
11th pages, however, he could not assent; and supposes that 
the respectable and able author, finding himself supported 
by the good sense of his countrymen, as far as he has gone 
will see that he may safely, in this point also, go the 
whole length of sound principle that he will 
consequently retract the admission that 
the utterance of an opinion is an 
overt act, and, if evidently im- 
moral, may be punished by law; 
of which evidence, too, con- 
science is made the umpire. 
The conscience of the judge 
then becomes the standard 
of morality, and the law 
is to punish what squares 
not that standard. The 
line is to be drawn by 
that; it will vary with the 
varying consciences of the 
same or of different judges 
and will totally prostrate the 
rights of conscience in others. 

But we have nothing to fear 
from the demoralizing reasonings 
of some, if others are left free to 
demonstrate their errors. And especially 
when the law stands ready to punish the 


first criminal act produced by the false “There is no use in trying to taxas, Dr. Occonomos, etc. The pa- 
reasoning. These are safer correctives than Hattie: Mais 


the conscience of a judge. 

While I myself, in political views, admire Ham- 
ilton more than Jefferson, I think the latter states- 
man in this epistle laid down the proper method 
to inculcate freedom of thought and_ political 
stability. 

His point about the judges is well taken. It is a 
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significant fact that during the World War jp... 
was more freedom of thought in England than in 
America, and, as evidenced by judicial decisions p 
trials of political prisoners in the United State 
there was more leniency in New York City than , 
remote rural districts. The moral is obvious. The 
more enlightened and intelligent the community 
the less prejudice. . 


i AM myself a church-member and an America, 
patriot. But if I thought the Christian religion ang 
the United States government could be destroyed 
by books and speeches against them, then my faith 
in them would be feeble indeed. . 
Furthermore the distinction made by Presiden 
Jefferson between opinions and acts is sound, and js 
characteristic of the only liberty worth while 
liberty regulated by law. The green and red light 
of traffic illustrate exactly what I mean. I shoul 
allow any one to speak publicly against this f 
of traffic control; but so long as it was the law, | 
would arrest any motorist who failed to observe jt, 
Being in Europe last spring, I was interested jp 
attending some Rotary club meetings and ob 
serving how differently they conducted 


rm 
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their meetings from what is our 
custom in America. In Ath 
ens, for example, nearly al! 
the members, many of 
whom wore monocles, 
appeared to be research 
scholars and_ profes 
sional men of the high 

est grade; I have som 

of their cards with me 
still. They are archaeol. 
ogists, curators of muse- 
ums, classical scholars, di- 


rectors of public works, 


School; Dr. Philadelpheus, Dr. Me 


Lazarides, a leading architect, who described 1! 
technical fashion a monument which was about t 


be unveiled. At the conclusion of his essay, ther 
was an animated discussion, in which most of th 
members took part. It was like a session of a learnc: 


society. There was no [Continued on page ° 


Prof. Lampadarios, Director 
of the National Polytechnical 


per that day was read by Doctor 
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A brief rest for the huskies 1n the foothills between the 
Liv and Axel Heiberg glaciers, Antarctica. 


' [Gentlemen— 
‘ |Those Were Dogs 


a By Jack O’Brien 


Atl ficial Surveyor, Byrd Antarctic Expedition 





cles, IX MEN huddled within a dirty, tattered tent that 
whipped and snapped in a chill wind which seemed to stream 
across the endless desolation as though it were the frigid breath 
5 from a stark, cold world. The faces of the men were black- 
ened and cracked from frost and exposure, and their polar 
clothing and fur boots were worn and ragged from weeks on 
the trail. At times one or the other sipped from a cup that 
he held between his mittened hands—steaming tea to fight 
the never ending cold. No one spoke. 

They faced a disagreeable task. Outside, picketed to stout 


) Page “John,” , istened, 
ines, fifty-six Alaskan huskies lay curled in the snow. Nine ee ae ee ee ee 


C . ‘ ; , ‘ Lut everybody calls him “Jack.” He 
of them were doomed to die. Nine beautiful, faithful dogs, dhites Sate. a olen te Dames 


that had given their very blood for their masters, were to be forth, but this particular one is be 
Pp § rewarded with bullets. The men sought to stave off the task cause he had just been awarded a 
one “ long ee possible. Congressional Medal of Honor. 

At last one man, who appeared to be the leader, spoke. The 
others listened and nodded. In essence this was what he said: 
“Each man is to shoot the other’s dog.” Thus the pain of kill- 
ing a friend would be dulled. A revolver was brought out the crack of a lash. The wind whined as 
from a pack-sack. One of the men crawled through the narrow an awful chorus of howling rose upon 


2 tent-flap that served as a door. The rest avoided each other’s _ the air, rose high upon the air, above the 


eyes and sought comfort in their tea or 


pipes. Suddenly a shot snapped out like 
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noise of the wind. It was the death howl of the _ the strain. The writer, who was a member of tho 
party, saw them pull untl they dropped jn jh. 
traces, blood gushing from their mouths; anq 
they lay there in the snow, their « 


raised to their masters, as tho 


wolf-dog. 

Soon the man, who had gone out, returned. He 
flopped down and handed the revolver to 
another. That man dove through 
the door, as if hurrying to get 


the business over with. An- 














begging them to be permitted 

to go farther. 

other shot and the howl- There are those who h 

such treatment to }, 
cruel, but we do po 
intend to enter into ; 
controversy. Doy 
and horses haye 
served man for ages. 


ing grew louder and 
louder. One after the 
other the men left the 
tent carrying a re- 
volver. Once there 
were three shots. The 


howling grew more 
by the way. We knoy 


hideous and mournful. 
that there was no cruel. 


ty. We rested them, we 
carried them on 


Then it ceased as sud- 
denly as it had started, 
and only the moan of the 


wind could be heard. Soon sledges, we did everything 


1 


that, too, died away and an un- possible to make their job ; 


real silence settled down. The men 
prepared their supper without speaking. 
The above scene was enacted upon the Antarctic of things we were forced to push on. The onli 


easy one. But those nine had given 
us everything they had, and in the scheme 


Continent in the summer of 1929. The men were human thing to do was to destroy them, and I am 
the advance party of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, sure that the rest of the men in that little party will 
out on the trail ahead of Admiral Byrd’s Polar Flight, subscribe to my feeling when I say that I never 
laying bases, preparing for plane mishaps. again want to go through such an experience. 
E All the world loves the dog. His loyalty, his un- 
OR forty days they had struggled along with their derstanding, and his friendly spirit have won the 
heavy sledges, pulled by the faithful dogs, crawling hearts of both young and old, When you find th 


snail-like across the vast expanse of snow and ice. 
; same loyalty, this same understanding, the sam 
Many times they lashed ropes across their shoulders, 


trying as best they could to ease the heavy loads of 
the dogs. But some of the huskies weakened under 


spirit, coupled with an unselfish desire to serve, even 
at the cost of life, then surely we begin to appreciate 
what God must have had in mind when He gave 


“At first it was a run of perhaps three miles with empty > the dog. Truly he is man’s best friend. 
sledge. What romps those were! ...it was with difficulty 
that we kept them paced down to the right distance.” 


We arrived at the Antarctic with about a hundred 
Photos: Wide World 
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of the roughest, toughest dogs ever collected. They 


If 


During the period in which we were engaged in 


emed to have but two aims in life—to eat every- building Little America, a party of hunters was kept 


thing they could find, from fresh meat to old shoes, 
and to fight. They were constantly chew- 
ing one another up. Yet toward 
man they were the friendliest 
nets that one could want. 
Our camp was estab- 
ished more than ten 
miles from the nearest 
noint at which our 
ships could moor. 
For three months, 
night and day, 
(twenty-four hour 
daylight) every 
pound of food and 
supplies that we had 
brought to cover a pos- 
sible three years’ stay was 
sledged across the treacherous 
ice by the huskies. The total weight 
was nearly two thousand tons. Forty, 
fifty, sixty miles a day, and still they would respond 
to our ceaseless demands for speed, which was nec- 
essary if we were to make our winter quarters 


before darkness came. 


They never faltered, never whined, never laid 
down on the job; in fact, they seemed happiest when 
in harness. As darkness came, and the long, cold 
Antarctic night settled down, we remembered those 
fine, canine friends and did everything that we could 
to make them comfortable. Deep beneath the surface 
of the snow, we dug long tunnels, one for each 
team of nine dogs. Their kennels were set into the 
walls on either side of these tunnels, and there they 
spent the winter, comparatively warm and snug. 
Photos: (above) Wide World ; (below) © New York Times Co. 















constantly on the job bringing in seals, the meat of 
which was used for dog food. And how 
they loved it! It kept them in first 
class condition and built up 
tremendous vitality. We fed 
them but once a day and 
at that time a portion 
of about three pounds 
of raw seal meat, 
which their systems 
easily assimilated. 

Then Spring 
came on and the 
sun came back to us; 
and the dogs leaped 
and raced in their joy. 
They seemed as happy as 
the men. But five months’ 
inactivity had softened both 
men and dogs, and the slow 
process of conditioning was in order be- 
fore we were ready to take to the trail. 

At first it was a run of perhaps three miles with 
empty sledge. What romps those were! Bursting 
with energy, happy to be in the free air once again, 
they would race at top speed, and it was with dif_i- 
culty that we kept them paced down to the right 
distance. Gradually this distance was increased and 
loads were placed upon the sledges. We, ourselves, 
skid alongside on these practice drives, gradually 
increasing the distance from five to ten, and from 
ten to twenty miles a day. At last we tried the dogs 


at top-load, which was [Continued on page 44| 
“At last we tried the dogs at top-load, which was 


about twelve hundred pounds a sledge, and worked 
the distance upwards from ten to twenty-five miles.” 




















“If you and I mind our own busi- 
ness, find out what we can do to 
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make our business more secure... 
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Minding Your Own Business 


By E. St. Elmo Lewis 


B.. wide observations, I have come to the con- 
clusion that recovery from the depression will come 
when we attend to our own individual jobs. If you 
and I mind our own business—find out what we 
can do to make our business more secure—how we 
can do our work better—then the business of all 
will be minded. We are a part of this world and 
we have to face world problems, but we each have 
our own to look after. 

Out in Indiana, a friend of mine has a small city 
jewelry business. I called on him some time ago. 
As I came in, he said to me, “What do you think, 
England has gone off the gold basis.” 

“Isn't that terrible!” I said to him. “How much 
did she owe you?” 

“Nothing, of course,” he answered. 

“Then why are you talking about it? Why don’t 
you mind your own business?” 

We sat down and talked. He hadn’t done much 
business for a long while. He said that, “People 
have stopped buying jewelry and never will buy 


Worrying isn’t thinking. Find out 
what the customer wants and then 
supply it. This will keep the cash 


register ringing up new business. 


again,” that “There is no money in this town,” that 
“Everybody is broke.” 

“In that case,” I suggested rather sarcastically but 
positively, “you had better sell the business out. Put 
on a big sale and mark everything down to what 
the people think it is worth.” 

He did just that. In two months’ time he had 
sold more jewelry than in the previous four months 
—more than $27,000 worth in a little town where 
people had stopped buying jewelry, where people 
were broke. 

“T didn’t think there was that much money in 
town,” he exclaimed. 

“That is the trouble with you,” I said, “you don't 


know anything about what is going on right around 


” 


you. 
“Yes,” he came back, “and now I am going to 
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cure a better location on a corner. I’m going to 
bet on my home town, and my own line, and my- 
lf right now where my dollar will buy more than 
‘n ten years.” 
| Up in New York state recently I was talking to 
4 etailer. “How is business?” I asked him. 

“I can’t complain,” he answered. “Business has 
been good with me.” 


Bas surprised. “How does it come that you 
don't belong to the great ‘Independent Order of 
Sob Sisters’ that seems to be conducting a universal 
lodge of sorrow in every town?” 

This was his reply: 

“Well, I don’t know—I’ve been in this business 
here for twenty-two years. It has kept me. I just 
fnd out what the folks want. That is about all I 
do, find out what the folks want. Then I get it and 
tell them I’ve got it. I tell them 
I've got it and they come in 
and buy it. You know, I sort 
of mind my own business and 
| find I am working at it all 
the time. I let the others at- 
tend to their business. 

“When a salesman comes 
in,” he went on, “I talk to him 
and get some ideas and try 
some of them out. If a cus- 
tomer hasn’t been coming in 
as often as previously, I try to 
find out the reason. There does 
seem to be a lot of moaning 
and groaning on the part of 
people, but I just try to mind 
my own business and my cash 
register keeps on ringing and, 
well, I guess that after all is 
the important thing, isn’t it?” 

Let us mind our own busi- 
ness! 

A prominent doctor in the 
city of Philadelphia operates a 
private hospital, and to this 
private hospital come people 
who think they are sick. In 
other words, they come there 
to enjoy bad health. 

I said to him one day, “Doc- 


. : the gold basis.” 
tor, what is your experience 


“What do you think, 
England has gone off 
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with people as far as their ailments are concerned ?” 

“Half of the people who come here,” he replied, 
“haven't anything really wrong with them, that is, 
nothing important.” 

“Why do they feel as if they had to come here?” 

“Well, they don’t think. Fifty per cent of the 
people don’t think; forty per cent of them only 
think they think; and ten per cent do the thinking 
for the rest of the world—but they don’t come here 
very often—and twenty per cent of that ten per 
cent constitute the leaders of the world.” 

He also said this: “You know, there are some 
people who would rather lie down and die than 
think. They just worry and then they come here to 
get well. Worrying isn’t thinking.” 

A great many of us in business do not think; we 
just worry. 

After all, it isn’t so difficult to find out how 
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“How does it come that 
you don't belong to the 
great ‘Independent Or- 
der of Sob Sisters’ that 
seems to be conducting 
a universal lodge of sor- 
town?” 


rOW in every 





things are successfully done because somewhere 
somebody is successfully doing them. We must go 
out and find out what has succeeded and what has 
failed. Did you ever stop to think that go per cent 
of all business is alike? We think because we are 
in some particular line that that is the only business 
of its kind in the world. But it isn’t at all. 

The biggest men I ever met have always been the 
men with whom I could chat with the utmost free- 
dom. If I want to talk to some cold, fishy-eyed, 
repellent man, I will call on the small man who 
has made some money. His is what we call the 
“defensive complex.” He puts it up around him so 
as to defend himself from facing his real size. He 
is afraid to know. The big man isn’t. 

Do you know what Alfred Sloan, of General 
Motors, does? He swings around the circle once a 
year and talks to the dealers in the various parts of 
the country. Mr. Macauley, of the Packard Com- 
pany, does the same thing. These men are always 
looking for good ideas, for new ones, for help, for 
facts. They are minding their own business. 

One of the best things that ever happened to 
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Henry Ford came when Grant went into the Che) 
rolet company and made a real automobile out of 
the Chevrolet. Immediately Chevrolet cars began 
to sell. Why? Simply because they were made to 
meet the consumers’ specifications. Then Henry 
Ford awoke to the fact that times had changed, and 
he stopped turning out the “Tin Lizzie” for he 
discovered that Mrs. Jones refused to ride in it. For 
years model “T” had been good enough, but Mrs. 
Jones wouldn’t ride in it any longer. She wanted 
something more attractive, more comfortable, and 


capable of more speed. And Henry Ford started t 
produce his model “A.” 


Te first and last lesson for business men 1s: 
Study the consumer from the standpoint of your 
own business. Find out what the customer wants 
and then supply him with that very thing. Your 
consumer is your business. Do not forget that. 
Mind him—or her! 

In some of the great department stores they have 
people who do nothing week in and week out but 
study consumer trends and [Continued on page 54 
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“Why not let us send it?” suggests the obliging 
clerk. “We'll have it right over.” 





“I’m sorry about the mistake,” says Stanley Hearn 
to the new customer. “Here's the right loaf.” 


They Sell Personal Service 


By Harry P. Bridge, Jr. 


| = years ago when Stanley and Luther 
Hearn of Wilmington, Delaware, doffed their over- 
alls and started selling groceries, they rang up a 
volume of $50,000 for the first year—not a bad rec- 
ord for a neighborhood store with somewhat less 
than 6,000 homes to draw from. 

But that was only a bare beginning. Now in the 
midst of a prolonged period of business readjust- 
ment sometimes called the Depression, they are 
busily engaged on what promises to be their biggest 
and most profitable year. Volume is today running 
almost as much in a month as it originally did in 
a year—between $39,000 and $40,000 to be exact. 
Business for 1930 totalled $468,000; that for 1931 
amounted to $469,000 and if trade for the balance 
of 1932 keeps on as it has for the first half, the 
1931 record will be beaten by a substantial margin. 

Best of all, this showing has been made without 
change of location and against the stiff competition 
of a chain-store unit which, for seven years past, 
has been doing business just one door away. 


Hearn Brothers’ annual business 
has grown from $50,000 to half a 
million, in thirteen years, and in 


spite of the hardest competition. 


Nor is this all. Many interesting figures might 
be cited about this aggressive concern but none 
stands as a higher tribute to the high-grade, per- 
sonalized merchandising activities of the brothers 
than that pertaining to bad-debt losses. 

Although more than 60 per cent of the trade is 
conducted on open account, there has been less than 
$9,000 transferred to what Stanley Hearn calls his 
“Questionable Ledger”’—only a minute fraction of 
one per cent of the total volume handled during 
the thirteen years. Moreover, thanks to persistence 
in making collections on even the oldest accounts 
plus the courteous but insistent manner in which 
the work is done, Mr. Hearn feels that at least half 
of this $9,000 is still collectable—a truly remarkable 
showing. 

If there is any secret about the outstanding suc- 
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The attractive, appetizing array of meats shown above, in- 
creases sales. And the clerks know the price of every article, 


and the value of a friendly smile. 


cess of these brothers, it is only the open secret 
contained in the axiom: “Very often in Business, 
the Big Idea is not to do something startlingly new, 
but to do the common, every-day things better than 
they have been done before.” 

For that is just what they are doing. Every de- 
tail of the business is at their fingertips. Every one 
of the forty-five clerks is imbued with the spirit of 


personal service and every system or method used 
has been adopted with the definite idea of putting 
that principle to practical use. Every transaction, 


however small, receives the same detailed attention. 

Last year when the store conducted a series of 
radio broadcast advertisements an unusual touch 
was given to the programs by having the various 


department managers tell in a few Words 
about their work of serving the py); 
through the Hearn organization. N,, 
only did this add to the general interes, 


i 


of the broadcasts but it likewise gave th, 
managers increased pride and interest ;, 
their work. Then too, it insured a larger 
audience, thanks to the fact thar th 
friends and acquaintances of all wh» 
spoke were anxious to listen in. A radi 
set installed in the store was tuned in op 
the broadcasts which took place at 


o’clock in the morning. 


Mhontuty store meetings play a 
important part in maintaining the high 
standard of Hearn personal service. These 
are conducted from beginning to end by 
two members of the store force who 
have previously been chosen to preside 
The brothers remain in the background 
as much as possible. The idea is to get 
their associates to regard the business a; 
theirs and to interest themselves in it 
accordingly—and the plan works. Meth 
ods are criticized constructively at the 
meetings, suggestions made, and individ 
ual problems ironed out in much the 
same manner as they might be at a meet 
ing of directors of a large national cor 
poration. 

While adding an element of fun to 
these gatherings, contests are invaluabl 
in improving service and eliminating er 
rors. For instance, one of the chairmen 

will read off a list of twenty items sold in the stor: 
and each employee is then requested to write down 
the price of each. Slips are passed around for cor 
rection and a prize goes to the one who shows the 
highest “score.” 

Similarly, orders will be read off to counter men 
who will fill them just as they would for a customer. 
The results are then checked on five points—pack 
ing, accuracy, weights, pricing, and speed. 

As a means of keeping them at a minimum, 4 
daily record of mistakes is kept posted where em 
ployees can see it. This contains the name of the 
customer, the nature of the complaint, and the ini- 
tials of the clerk who filled the order. Later these 
are transferred to a book kept by Stanley Hearn 
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wl 
everyone working in the store. 

Naturally, employees not only take a real pride 
in keeping their initials off this list but they also 
realize that they cannot afford to be careless. 


% eflective has this proved that, although the 
daily number of orders filled and delivered runs 
between five and eight hundred, there are seldom 
more than three or four complaints to be posted and 
often less. Moreover, most of them relate to trivial 
things, although no matter how small the error or 
how seemingly unjustified the complaint, the broth- 
ers do not regard it as unimportant. First it is 
rectified immediately to the customer’s complete 
satisfaction. Then it is posted as a means 
of presenting the customer’s viewpoint 
to the force and thus keeping similar 
complaints at a minimum in the future. 

A large percentage of this store’s busi- 
ness—approximately 60 per cent—comes 
over the telephone. Special attention has 
been devoted to this phase of the business 
with the result that customers have no 
hesitancy about placing their orders 
“sight unseen.” The store switchboard 
contains seven trunk lines and eighteen 
stations as ample assurance that ’phone 
customers will not be kept waiting or be 
annoyed with the “busy” signal when 





Photo: H. P. Bridge, Jr. 








10 thus has an accurate check on the efficiency of 








attempting to call Hearn’s. In furtherance of this 





service, two girls spend most of the morning calling 































customers who have taken advantage of the sugges- 
tion that it will save them time and trouble to place 
their orders this way. Also, there is a bicycle boy 
who calls at homes to collect orders from people 
who do not have telephones. 

Hearn Brothers likewise employ an outside solic- 
itor who divides his time between selling 
and making the collections. Practi- 
cally all of his selling is con- 
fined to two suburban 
[ Continued on 


page 51 | 





Customers never get the 






“busy” signal here, though 
60 per cent of the business 













comes over the ‘phone. 






There is no hesitancy in 






placing orders without 






first seeing the goods, in 
fact, the store keeps a list 
of patrons who prefer to 
be called each morning 
for their day’s order of 
groceries. 













“The Big Idea is not to 
do something startlingly 
new, but to do the com- 








mon, every-day things bet- 
ter than they have been 
done before’—Hearn 
Brothers believe this, 
preach it, practice it. 
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Touchdown! 
By Fielding H. Yost When watching elevens struggling 


» Y : > > >» 66 . = Y %% 
Director of Athletics, University of Michigan aia the grid,remembe rea url ) | p 


Yost’s admonition: “The rules of 


ww | | football are the rules of life,” 
E HAVE just witnessed the ending of a 


season of sport that typifies the American people. 
And we are now launching into another sport that, 
until December, will be the focal interest point for 
the entire country. The World’s Series will soon be 
over; football will hold the spotlight. 

These two games, baseball and football, are strictly 
American adaptations of two English games, cricket 
and rugby. We took these two games, revamped them 


and coach, I find that I have many things to thank 
football for. Our Rotary slogan: “He profits most 
who serves best” is uppermost in my mind whenever 
I consider the game as it has applied to me and ¢ 
the boys who have played it. On the football field as 
in the game of life it is through service only that real 
success and victory can be obtained. Service is th: 


to suit the national temperament, and in effect made mother of reward. 


entirely different games. Our present games of base- Football has provided me with an ever-present link 


ball and football are the results. Their popularity with youth and it has kept me young as a conse. 
is evidence of their success. quence. It has given me the perspective of youth and, 
Looking back over more than forty years as player | hope, this perspective has enabled me to understand 
and help the boys with whom it has been 


my happy lot to labor. Football has taught 





me boys — how to work with them, how 
to lead them, how to make them work, 
sports section than the think, act, do. It is what you do and how 
stock - market pages,” you do, and the spirit with which you do 
says Fielding H. Yost. : . it, that counts. The football coach’s real job 


“Il would rather have 
my boy study the 


is to develop individuals, to enlarge the 
capacities of the boys physically, mentally, 
and morally. It is only to the extent that 
he succeeds in this development that his 
teams can or will win. The law of exercise 
is the law of growth. This is true of the 
mental, physical, and moral make-up of 
the individual. 





Ww. hear criticism of the emphasis given 
sports by the newspapers. We hear slighting 
criticism of the man who buys and reads the 
newspaper for its sports section alone. We 
hear criticism of the “over-emphasis” placed 
on football. This criticism never disturbs me, 
for I believe that if there are enough men, in 
the welter and turmoil of the modern world, 
who find time to interest themselves in 
clean, virile sport, we can point to these men 
as unfailing signs of an ultimate salvation 
for us all. I would far rather have America 
be called a nation of sports enthusiasts than 
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Gaius Shaver, Southern California quarterback, carrying the ball eight yards around the Notre Dame end, in 


one of the most spectacular games of last year. The Trojans overcame Notre Dame's lead to win 16 to 14, 


a nation of money-grabbers. I would far rather have 
my boy study the sports section than the stock- 
market pages, or, for that matter, the lurid first-page 
stories of the world’s woes and sordid scandals. 

I believe with John Galsworthy when he says, 
“Sport is the most saving grace in the world, with 
its spirit of rules kept, and regard tor the adversary, 
whether the fight is going for or against. And if we 
can establish this fair-play spirit in international af- 
fairs we will see the cat force that rules there now 
slink away and human life emerge for the first time 
from the jungle.” Sportsmanship is really just the 
Golden Rule in action. 

I mentioned the close tie-up between the Spirit of 
Rotary and the Spirit of Football. In the first place, 
football has grown to its high position of popularity 
because it is an amateur game. The great struggles 
that are regarded as annual football classics are be- 
tween university teams. The players are amateurs; 
they receive no pay. They play for the love of the 
game and they are ready to“die for dear old Rutgers.” 
This unquenchable fire and spirit of youth is what 
stamps football with a character all its own. 

With a background of such sincere unselfishness, 
football as a game adds something immediately fine 
to the character of the boys who play it. They are 





Shaver making the two winning touc hdowns. 


induced to play because of a love for the game and 
a love for the college they are to represent. No boy 
should ever use his time in playing any game which 
he does not love and from which he does not get 
pleasure. With the spirit of love, no matter how tenu- 
ous, as a background and as an impelling motive for 
their participation, can football fail to give them 
something right from the very start that money can 
never measure? 


Mocu has been said about the sacrifice the boy 
must make in order to prepare himself for, or to 
make, the athletic team in our schools, colleges, and 
universities. Just what is a boy expected to do? Only 
this! Stop doing all the things that harm him and 
begin doing all the things that build him; that 
develop him physically, mentally, and morally; that 
make him cleaner, keener, stronger, finer, more cou- 
rageous and more efficient. In other words, he does 
the opposite of making a sacrifice. No one training 
for an athletic team is expected to do anything other 
than what any boy should do who wants to give 
himself a fair chance in the game of life. 

Jim goes to bed on time. He arises promptly. He 
eats sanely, avoiding harmful foods, excesses, smok- 
ing, and drink. He must, if he is to make the team. 
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Here are some football his- 
tory makers of yesterday and 
today. What new “stars” will 
streak across the horizon 
this fall? 

Top row: Albie Booth, quar- 
terback, Yale; and Red 
Grange, halfback, Illinois; 
Center column: (top) Benny 
Friedman, quarterback, 
Michigan; and Frank Cari- 


He is regular in his attendance at 
classes and he prepares his work sys- 
tematically. He must, or eligibility rules 
now standardized in practically every 
college and university in the country 
will bar him from playing. Jim must 
attend practice regularly, or a team- 
mate will win his place. Jim must learn 
the signals and plays and master the 
rules and the rule changes, or he will 
be of little value in a game where 


cooperation is so essential. 


a iv must aid and abet his team- 
mates in every play, because football is 


less a matter of a few individual stars 
and more a matter of the smooth, coor- 
dinated working at lightning speed of 
cogs in a strong, beautifully organized 
machine. Football plays are just plans 
for eleven boys to execute. The result 
of these plays will depend on how effi- 
ciently each part performs its function. 
The will to win is necessary but with- 























deo, quarterback, 
Dame. 


Bottom row, left to 
Gaius (“Gus”) Shaver, ou, 
terback, Southern Cal;} ae 
Red Cagle, halfba k, yo 
Pug Rentner, half} 
Northwestern, and C; 
Munn, guard, Minne 


News? Reel, except Car 

| ha Fh eels and Shaver 

out the will to prepare to win ther 
will be no ability to win. 

But doing all this and obser, ing all 
these rules will not make Jim a star, 
Jim must also learn the greatest lesson 
of all and that is loyalty. Love and loy- 
alty are akin to each other. By loyalty 
as applied to football, I do not mean 
anything half-hearted or indifferent or 
passive, but something very real and 
militant and active. Loyalty to college 
and teammates and self must be burned 
right into Jim’s soul, until it becomes 
an inspiration, a spark that stays quick 
and bright until the last second of the 
last game of the season has passed. 

This loyalty must be all-transcend- 
ing. It must subordinate everything 
else. An “inspired” team, as the news- 
papers sometimes call them, is a team 
of men who have caught this bright 
spirit and who exceed their own abil- 
ities in the very ecstacy of transmuting 
it into action. [Continued on page 42| 
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This Month 
We Honor 


Dr VITAL BRAZIL, eminent South American biol- 
ist, because of his contributions to humanity and 
las the economic life of Brazil, the result of his 
velopment of the technique of extracting poison 
from snakes which is used as a serum in counteracting 
bites. At the right, he is shown removing 
noison at his own “Institute Vital Brazil,” at Nictheroy, 
the capital of the State of Rio de Janeiro. Brazil is 
ud of his services, and Rio de Janeiro Rotarians who 
heard him lecture on his life work, acclaim him, and 


submit this item as a token of esteem for their country- 


man. 


Baron JOHAN BECK-FRIIS (lower left), who 
bears the classification “foreign-service” in the Stock- 
holm Rotary Club, because for twenty years, in his 
capacity as counsellor of the Swedish Legation in 
Washington, D. C., he has distinguished himself by 
xcellent service; because, during this period and while 
iolding earlier diplomatic posts in Paris, Berlin, 
Copenhagen, and in the Balkans, he has been instru- 
mental in strengthening international ties. 


ALONZO H. SANBORN* (lower right), charter 
member of the Rotary Club of Providence, Rhode 
Island, because of an attendance record of more than 
twenty-one years most of which has been marked 
by active service as chairman of the fellowship com 
mittee, as well as other capacities; because of the 
sincere brotherly cordiality by which he is favorably 
known by Rotarians throughout New England. 


*Alonzo H. Sanborn passed away July 21, 1932. 
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A classification talk recipe: 


To any business add one pinch 
of imagination, stir in some 


history——and serve while hot. 


Lel’s Talk 
About Our Jobs 


By H. B. Richards 


A, association of some thirteen years in 


Rotary, which has involved listening to some 
hundreds of after dinner speeches of various 
kinds, has emphasized one particular fact. It 
is that we like to listen to an oratorical effort, 
where well-rounded sentences fall from the 
tongue of a finished speaker, but the speech 
which gets nearest home, and which stays with 
one the longest is the homely talk on some 
homely subject made by a man whom we meet 
every day, and whose sincerity of purpose needs no 
Sponsor. 

The average Rotarian has an interesting and in- 
telligent understanding of his own business, and he 
has no difficulty in expressing it informally in a 
group of men. It is an entirely different matter to 
him, however, when he has to get to his feet, and 
make what he considers a public oration on the 
same subject. 

He is uncertain where to start or how to assemble 
the necessary information. And so, when the chair- 
man of the program committee asks the retail shoe 
man, for instance, to make a Rotary classification 
talk, he is apt to feel that he has accepted an ex- 
tremely difficult task. ‘ 

He sits down at his desk with a pencil and paper, 
but the thoughts refuse to flow. He is apt to “cuss” 
the chairman for asking him, and himself for agree- 
ing to make the talk. Perhaps he picks up a stock 
shoe, and asks himself: What interesting thing can 
possibly be said about a shoe? Shoes are sold. People 
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“He remembers the wooden shoes of Holland, and digs 
into the history and romance of shoes. . .” 


wear them, and wear them out, and come back and 
buy some more. Nothing very interesting about that, 
surely. 

But as he turns the shoe over in his mind, per- 
haps there comes to him an almost forgotten pas- 
sage from some old book: “Take the shoes from off 
thy feet, for the ground whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” He recalls that back in the time of 
Abraham, when a transaction had been completed, 
a shoe changed hands as an earnest of the bond. 

Having gotten hold of the thread of romance, 
which is woven into the story of a shoe, his mind 
goes back still further into antiquity, to the mythical 
time when his forefathers left the trees. Maybe some 
love-lorn swain fashioned sandals from bark to pro- 
tect the feet of his lady love from the sharp stones. 
And so his imagination runs on... 

He sees in his mind’s eye a picture of how skins 
were used, and then the development of primitive 
tanning. He remembers the wooden shoes of Hol- 
land, and digs into the history and romance of the 
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shoes which have been worn by the Chinese, un- 
changed for ages. 

He thinks of the herds of cattle on the plains, and 
follows the hides through the tanneries and shoe 
factories. His mind dwells on the countless thou- 
sands who live and have their being because men 
and women and children must buy shoes. And be- 
fore he realizes it, our shoe dealer has a splendid 
classification talk. 

The brick business is perhaps a commonplace 
thing. How would one start a story about bricks? 
Well, the brick man might begin by allowing his 
fancy to play on the ancient captives who were put 
to work making bricks out of mud. But they fell to 
pieces while being sun-dried. Then came some 
genius who mixed straw with the clay, and, lo! the 
brick industry was born ... With such a start, a few 
facts from trade association literature, and the brick 
man’s talk is ready. 

A man is in the bakery business. What is there 
interesting about a loaf of bread? Well, the romance 
of a loaf of bread goes far beyond the time when 
Joseph cornered Egypt’s available wheat supply 
against the coming seven years of famine and de- 
pression. Its story loses nothing of interest from the 
fact that kernels buried with the Ptolemies, then 
forgotten for 3,000 years, when again brought to 
the light of day and planted, sprouted and grew. 

Are you a newspaperman? Some men may think 
that the news business is merely reaching into the 
air, grasping the items from the radio waves, shov- 


ing them into a hopper, pulling a switch to start the 
presses, and the thing is done. But such a notion is 
all wrong. 

When the newspaperman starts the story of his 
business, he is reminded that not so long ago news 
of what happened in New York at noon was not 
thrown on the front porch at 2 p. m. in the form of 
a printed page. He remembers that the early printers 
scratched the news on clay tablets which had to 
be baked before distribution. Perhaps he facetious] 
alludes to the time when a truck was needed to 
deliver just one copy of the daily publication, ‘be- 
cause the news of that day was carved on the face 


of solid rock. 


As the talk takes form, our journalist-orator may 
recall the papyrus of the Egyptians, and the sheep- 
skin scrolls of the ancient Jews. He visualizes the 
forests which in our time are being cut to make 
wood pulp, that you and I might have the day’s 
news while it is “hot.” 

And thus we might take up every business and 
profession represented in Rotary and find that each 
has a historical background and an element of 
romance as old as the human race. There is inspira- 
tion in the fact that the blade of a pocket knife was 
not made yesterday, when some smith hammered 
it out of a piece of steel. It started when the earth 
began to cool. Every phase of social, industrial, and 
commercial activity with which we moderns are 
concerned fairly exudes [Continued on page 43} 


“He thinks of the herds of cattle on the plains, and follows the hides through the tanneries and shoe 
factories. And before he realizes it, our shoe dealer has a splendid classification talk.” 


Photo: Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway. 
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Olympia 


Lives On 


By Crombie Allen 


AA 


EREMONIE Olympique Protoco- 
laire—Olympic Victory Ceremony.” 

“A New Olympic record—a new World 
record.” 

Day after day, event after event, for six- 
teen days straight, more than 100,000 people 
heard that announcement in the Olympic 
stadium at Los Angeles during the Xth 
Olympiad. 

Day after day from July 30 to August 14, 
and event after event, under the shining, 
smiling skies of Southern California, the 
amazing and amazed audiences from all 
parts of the world would arise and face the 
peristyle as names of winners and nations 
were called, while the flag of the winner’s 
country was raised on the center standard, 
and his national anthem was played. Smaller 
flags of the respective countries for the sec- 
ond and third place winners were run up 


on smaller flagpoles. 
* * * 


THE IMPORTANT THING IN THE OLyMPIC 

GaMEs IS NOT WINNING, BUT TAKING PART. 

THE ESSENTIAL THING IS NOT CONQUERING, 
BUT FIGHTING WELL. 


Those immortal words of Baron de Cou- 
bertin, founder of the modern Olympics, 
were illuminated day and night by the 


From Occident and Orient, from northern hemi- 
sphere and southern, came the winning athletes. 
And to all parts of the world went championships, 
as witness the “firsts” shown on this page: 


(1) Juan Carlos Zabala, Argentina, marathon; (2) Ralph 
Metcalfe, second, and Eddie Tolan, first, both U. S. A., 100- 
meter dash; (3) Luigi Beccali, Italy, 1,500 meters; (4) Y. 
Miyazaki, Japan, 100-meter men’s free style swim; (5) 
Mildred “Babe” Didrickson, U. S. A., javelin, “the one gal 
track team;” (6) left: Miss W. den Ouden, Holland, second, 
and right: Miss Helene Madison, U. S. A., first, 100-meter 
free style swim; (7) Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland, 3,000-meter 
steeplechase; (8) Jim Bausch, U. S. A., decathlon. 


Photos: 1, 2 and 3—Wide World; 4 to 8—International News, 
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bright Hame of the Olympic torch 
that burned above the peristyle. 
And how well the crowds caught 
the spirit! Time after time, as 
plaudits for the winner had died 


down, men and women and chil- 
dren arose to cheer as a gritty, 
weary athlete carried on to the 
end of his race. 

What witness will ever forget 
the tumultuous applause that went 
out to the brown boy, Takanaka, 
in the 5,000-meter race, who fin- 
ished last? All other entrants had 
finished when the little Japanese 
started on his lap of the gruelling 
race. His short legs had to go twice 
as fast as his longer-legged rivals; 
but was he game? He entered that 
last lap staggering from exhaus- 
tion. He was the lone figure run- 


Athletes from Greece lead the open- 
ing procession of the Tenth Olym- 
piad, noteworthy representatives of 
their ancient forbears. Below— 
Franz Miller, of Germany, one of 
the world’s greatest amateur starters, 

goes into action, 


0s: Wide World 





ning a race that was over. 
But he kept going around 
the course until he had 
completed the circuit and 
then fell over the finish 
line. 

The hundred thousand 
spectators stood while he 
circled the course. Two 
hundred thousand eyes 
were focused on the tiny 
Nipponese. One hundred 
thousand throats cheered 
him every inch of the way. 
Two hundred thousand 
hands applauded every 
movement of his tired lit- 
tle legs, every step of his 
weary feet. The spirit was 
willing but the flesh was 
weak. How madly that 
monster crowd cheered the 
game spirit from across the 
Pacific! He lost the race, 
but he won the hearts of 
the spectators. 

And it was even so in all 
the other events. There 
were many entrants but few 
victors, yet every entrant 

got a big hand and the game losers who continued 
to the end received the biggest hand of all. 


* ¥* ¥* 


Colonel William May Garland, at Rome in 1923, 
got the 1932 games for Los Angeles. Following that 
it has been my good fortune to visit most of the 
sixty Olympic countries as well as the seventy geo- 
graphical divisions having Rotary clubs. I found 
that these two great international movements, the 
Olympics and Rotary, were generally regarded as 
promoters of world peace. 

Yet, almost everywhere, I heard a note of doubt, 
the same note recognized by Almon Roth, former 
president of Rotary International, in his article, “Do 
Olympic Games Promote Goodwill?” in the May 
Rotarian. Athletes and service clubs might mean 
well, I was told, but they couldn’t get anywhere in 
the face of hostile facts. Everywhere I heard this, 
and Sparrow Robertson, canny sportswriter for the 


Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune, 





= ae — ~ * 
tos: Above, International News; below, Wide World. 


admitted that he thought the Los Angeles Olympic Games 


would be the last. 


As I travelled about, I invited the world and his wife and 
whole family to attend the two great 1932 gatherings in the 
western hemisphere, the Rotary convention at Seattle in June, 
and the Olympic Games in Los Angeles in August. After the 
Seattle convention, I did not have to take back a thing I had 
said. And now, that the Olympics are over, I frankly am flab- 
bergasted as I try to describe how that event saw each of my 
prophecies and promises magnified many fold in performance. 
But don’t take my testimony alone. Sir Harold Bowden, 
Bart., chairman of the British Olympic team to whom sport, in 
general, and the Olympic Games, in particular, are almost a 
religion, is quoted in the Los Angeles Times as saying: 
Everything has been extraordinarily well managed. I think a better 
spirit of real sportsmanship has reigned here than at any previous 
Olympic meet since the first in 1896. . . I know we British return 


home with a glow of good feeling. . . It will be increasingly difficult 
for misguided politicians to lead any nation into war after this. 


Dr. T. Yanamoto, Waseda University professor, in charge of 
Nippon’s track and field team, declared: 

We do not care now what your secretary, Mr. Stimson, says about us. 
Because we know you now. In sport the man is naked. His real 
character comes out, in victory or defeat. We get a clear picture of 
each other. We are face to face. We become [Continued on page 48] 


One hundred and ten thousand people witnessed the color- 
ful ceremonies of the opening of the Tenth Olympiad 
(above). The torch, always the symbol of the Olympics, 
was represented by a great gas beacon (right) which 

burned for the entire sixteen days of the Games. 
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One of the ancient (14th Century) gateways to Tallinn, Estonian capit 
alive commercially, gaining popularity as a tourist center, accepting neu 


/ 


1deas—ads Rotary, for instance discarding the old, 
d J Ss 


Estonia—Ten Steps Forward 


An independent republic arises out of the 


vortex of eight centuries of subjugation. 


= is one of the newest republics of 
Europe. Existing as an autonomous Russian proy- 
ince for two hundred years, the conclusion of the 
World War severed the bonds which tied her to the 
Russian empire. Her independence was proclaimed 
on February 24, 1918, immediately after the Bol- 
shevik revolution. However, for two years her free- 
dom remained in the balance. The country was 
invaded, first by Germans, then by Russian Bol- 
sheviks. In this contest for her independence, Es- 
tonia was victorious. A peace treaty with Russia 
was signed, she began to set her political house once 
more in order, and then started upon the formid- 
able task of reconstruction. 

What happened during the next decade forms 
one of the brightest chapters of European history. 
The Constituent Assembly adopted a constitution, 
the first sentence of which reads: “Estonia is an 
independent sovereign republic, the power of the 
state being placed in the hands of the people.” The 
people elect a state assembly of one hundred mem- 





bers, which in turn appoints the head of the state 
and the ministers who comprise the “cabinet.” Vot- 
ing at elections is by universal secret suffrage on the 
principle of proportional representation. The rights 
of the people are further protected by the initiative 
and referendum. Twenty-five thousand signatures 
are required to put into motion the machinery of 
popular initiative. 


i. A bill passed by the state assembly should be 
rejected as a result of the referendum, or if th 
people approve a bill already rejected by the State 
Assembly, new general elections are immediately 
held. Such a case has been once experienced. The 
Constituent Assembly passed an elementary school 
law in May, 1920. The second article stipulated 
that “education in elementary schools must not in- 
clude the teaching of scripture.” The law did not 
meet with universal acceptance. A bill re-introduc- 
ing the teaching of scripture was submitted to the 
State Assembly. The latter [Continued on page 43] 
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“Fat Margaret,” the circular tower (right), 
which is part of the sea gate into the 


walled city. 








The ancient Castle of Hermann (below) at Narva, opposing the 
Russian fortress, lvangorod, across the river 





An old street, whose cobblestones faintly 
echo the tread of Czarist soldiery. 
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Tre main function of the State As- 
sembly is legislative. Its 100 members 
are elected by general, equal, direct, and 
secret ballot according to the system of 
proportional representation. While the 
executive power is vested in the govern- 
ment, comprising the head of the state 
(prime minister) and the cabinet of ten 
ministers, the government 1s at all times 
answerable to the State Assembly. The 
meeting hall(right) of the State Assembly 
Building, erected in 1921, ts a splendid 
example of modern Estonian architecture. 

Fundamental changes in the Estonian 
constitution have recently been sug- 
gested. Chief among the proposals was 
a reduction in the number of deputies 
in the State Assembly from 100 to 8o. 
Also the election of a president by direct 
popular vote instead of appointment by 
the Assembly. However, at the election 
on August 26th, of this year, the pro- 
posed changes were rejected by a major- 
ity of 15,000 votes. Citizens who failed 
to appear at the polls were fined ap- 
proximately $1.50. The only valid excuse 
for not voting is a doctor’s certificate. 





Tue rapid advance in recent years of 
Estonian theatrical art is due largely to 
the influence of Russia and Germany. 
From these two countries, producers 
have borrowed much in technique in 
staging plays by Estonian authors, prin- 
cipally Kitzberg, Vilde, H. Randsepp, 
and A. H. Tammsaare. Contemporary 
European writers such as Shaw, Gals- 
worthy, Barrie, and Somerset Maugham 
find popular favor. The National T hea- 
ter (lower right) was erected in 1913 at 
Tallinn. Here during certain weeks, 
operatic performances are given, excel- 
lently staged and sung, presaging a 
bright future for the Estonian theater. 
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Fditorial Comment 


Won't Be Licked 


mass meeting applied a tourniquet to the wounded 
confidence of the people. And next morning, ful! 
page advertisements appeared in the papers an 


Waen public spirited men of a community 


clearly understand a local problem, and then put 


nouncing that depositors had agreed to give banks 
full support and confidence. The runs were whipped, 
their shoulders to the wheel, they get things done. 


Another winter season is coming on, and alread) 
It makes no difference whether the wheel be the 


Rotary wheel or not, you can’t stop it. 


Many months ago the business men of Aurora, 
Illinois, proved that; a “bank holiday” enabled 
local financial institutions to “catch their wind,” 
consolidate their position, and then carry on. More 
recently a similar instance is reported from western 
South Dakota where, because a group of respon- 
sible citizens faced facts and got their neighbors to 
do so, the five banks of Custer County were saved 
from a tidal wave of failures that was inundating 


the counties round about. 
San Bernardino, California, furnishes additional 
evidence that the most powerful thing on earth is 


not TNT but men plus purpose. This city of 


40,000 was accustomed to prosperity, and plenty of 
it. Then came the depression, and instead of mud- 
dling along, the community immediately began to 
set up buffers. Civic organizations, service clubs, 
the city and county governments, as well as local 
corporations joined to create employment. 

But things did not stop there. A Chamber of 
Commerce committee began to plan for the winter 
of 1931-2. As at Rochester, New York, and Muncie, 
Indiana, citizens were solicited for little jobs and 
big jobs. Firms were urged not to postpone con- 
struction and repairs. The result? San Bernardino 
had no breadline during the entire winter. 

Nor does the story stop here. Last June, follow- 
ing a mysterious telephone campaign, runs were 
started on two banks. They closed. Hysteria spread 
through the city, and panicky crowds rushed to the 
remaining banks to withdraw funds. Did San 
Bernardino lie down and say “quits”? It did not. A 


San Bernardino is preparing for what it may bring 
forth. Local agencies are codperating with the U. S. 
Forestry Service to utilize wood left from the con- 
struction of fire-breaks and trails. The unemployed 
will prepare this for distribution to the needy, tak- 
ing their wages in scrip redeemable with food. Em 
ployment committees are at work, and with assist- 
ance from the state in establishing labor camps, the 
city bids fair to handle its problems without a hitch. 

San Bernardino is a city that won’t be licked. So 
are Aurora, Custer, Rochester, Muncie. Their for 
sight, courage, and esprit de corps provide inspira- 
tion for men and municipalities everywhere. 


Aims .... Objects 


As THE Rotary year gets under way, the ques- 
tion is bound to recur again and again: What shall 
we do with our man power? As every club execu- 
tive, returning from his district assembly, calls to- 
gether his club assembly the same question arises. 
His directors want to know what the club is going 
to do. This is a fair challenge, and a proper one. Too 
often the club executive endeavors to meet it with 
an explanation of the Aims and Objects Plan; but 
does his explanation inspire his committees to ac- 
tion? Does it set them on fire to achieve? 
President Clinton Anderson reports having re- 
cently attended a meeting of club officers where so 
much of the discussion centered on the mechanics 
of the Aims and Objects Plan that the program 
which the plan seeks to promulgate was lost in 3 
haze of words. Each Rotarian present seemed so 
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-mpressed with the Plan that apparently he thought 
i» needed but return to his club, sponsor it, and 
cucame! the job was done. The thought that the 
Plan merely provided a technique for doing some- 
ching was apparently overlooked. No plan in itself 
s, enough. It must, as the recent discussion in these 
j jumns by Ray Knoeppel brought out, have some- 
‘hing to work with and work on. 


Lillis, 





Business and professional men are familiar with 
she desk device known as a “work-organizer.” As 
correspondence comes in faster than it can be cared 
for, some form of work-organizer is necessary to 
separate matters demanding immediate attention 
from those which can be deferred. So with a Rotary 
led club. It needs a work-organizer, but only when it 
ull has work to organize. And a club makes a serious 


in- error when it permits its work-organizer—the Aims 


Iks and Objects Plan—to become an end, rather than 
ed, a means, when it refuses to undertake any new 
dy activity for fear that it may not fit into the pigeon- 
ng holes of the Aims and Objects Plan. 

S. All useful ideas, like children, have their infancy 
n- and their adolescence, and then grow up. The Aims 
ed and Objects Plan is a useful idea that is maturing. 
k- As it does so, less effort is going to be expended on 
n its mere explanation, and the stress will shift from 
t- standardization and coordination of activities to the 
le original and basic concept of something to do. Thus 
h. those clubs now seeking an outlet for their efforts 
0 will direct their energies to doing things, knowing 
: that as their activities multiply, the Aims and Ob- 
I jects Plan stands as an ever-present help in system- 


atizing and organizing. 

Eventually, it will be understood by all Rotarians 
that the Aims and Objects Plan is not a program 
of work, per se, but a tool and a method for facili- 
tating and achieving a program of work to be cre- 
ated out of the raw stuff of community needs. 


Back of the Button 


Ms 

Waar do you Rotarians stand for?” 

That question, spoken or implied, is common in 
the experience of all wearers of the cogged-wheel 
emblem. As a means of clarifying Rotary thinking 
on the point, the following statement has been pre- 
pared by a special committee of Rotary Interna- 
tional, consisting of Frank L. Mulholland, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, and Sydney W. Pascall, of London, both 
former presidents of Rotary International, and John 
O. Knutson, of Sioux City, Iowa, former district 
governor of Rotary International. 
Rotary’s Board of Directors have given to this 
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statement their official sanction, and it is suggested 
that club meetings might very well be devoted to 
a discussion of the points it makes. Comments will 
be welcomed by editors of THe Rorarian as well 
as by the Vocational Service Committee, Charles L. 


Wheeler, of San Francisco, chairman. 





My Vocation 


hy i vocational aspirations, relations, and 


conduct affect others as well as myself. 
My vocational practices reflect my true self. 


It is my aim so to discharge my vocational 
duties that my efforts will add to the sum 


total of human achievement. 
Therefore, it shall be my purpose: 


To consider my vocation worthy, affording 
me not merely a means of material gain and 
self expression, but also a distinct opportunity 


to serve society. 


To do my utmost, in codperation with 
others, to raise the accepted standards of my 


vocation. 


To increase my understanding, improve my 
efficiency, and enlarge my service, thereby ex- 
emplifying the principles of Rotary, that 
“Business is Service,” and that “He Profits 


Most Who Serves Best.” 


To hold that success in my vocation is a 
worthy ambition, but to seek no success that 
is not founded on justice and right; and to 
consider that true success cannot arise from 
abuse of privilege, betrayal of trust, or taking 
unfair advantage of opportunities for gain or 


distinction. 


To recognize that transactions governed by 
sound business and professional practices 
should bring satisfaction to all parties con- 
cerned, and to regard it a privilege in such 
transactions to serve beyond the strict measure 


of duty or obligation. 
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These native Filipinos are dressed for a special holiday. 
one of the numerous hill tribes of Mindanao. 











Photos: Philippine 


A Moro boy (left) and a girl of 


The Philippine Panorama 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


E..: mere mention of place-names in different 


parts of the globe presents each a definite reaction 
in the mind of the world traveler. For instance, to 
the mariner who sailed the seven seas in ships of a 
half a century ago, “The Philippines” was a name 
synonymous with typhoons. Many were the stories 
of those terrific circular wind storms, four or five 
miles in diameter, revolving about a vacuum center, 
born out of the heat of the southern seas, bringing 
death and destruction during the few hours in which 
they reigned. 

The passenger steamer of today is far better able 
to cope with them than the old sailing vessel of the 
past and rarely suffers although there is much dis- 
comfort and real anxiety when these fearful storms 
are about. So very rough had been our 600-mile 
ocean passage from Hong Kong to Manila, that I, 


A fascinating man-made beauty 
spot, agriculturally rich, with high 
educational standards, where deft 


fingers weave fine embroideries. 


for one, was not greatly surprised to learn that we 
had been almost on the edge of a typhoon that swept 
over the central islands of the Philippine Archipel- 
ago causing considerable damage. 

While American papers contain frequent refer- 
ences to the Philippines, it is doubtful if the magni- 
tude and importance of this great group of islands 
is appreciated. It consists of 2,441 named islands. 
Stop a moment and dwell upon that. They extend 
north and south over a stretch of a thousand miles— 
the distance from Florida to northern New York. 
They lie wholly within the tropics. 

Their total area of 141,000 square miles exceeds 
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shat of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
vare, and Maryland combined. Luzon, the largest, 
with its 40,000 square miles, is nearly the size of 





Pennsylvania, and Mindanao, the second in size, is 
jot much smaller. The population of twelve million 
; also noteworthy for it is greater than that of all 
New England. 


Wir this admitted, many doubtless still think 
of the Islands as a wild land producing little beyond 
the necessities of a more or less primitive people, yet 
the total exports and imports are in excess of $150,- 
oo0,o00 gold annually. So very rich are the produc- 
ing areas of these islands that the possession of a few 
acres constitutes a valuable property. “Manila hemp” 

from which the finest grades of rope are made and 
" which can be grown nowhere else so successfully, is 
known the world over, yet sugar as well as the 
products of the cocoanut tree, each doubles it in 
export values. Few visitors to the islands depart 
without a finely woven hat or two, the equal in 
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This unusual picture is testimony. to the skill of the hillmen in northern Luzon. The slopes of 
the foothills are terraced and an intricate irrigation system provided that rice may be grown. 


every respect to those of Panama. The finest are 
woven under water and I was told they could only 
be worked on for a few hours each day, just before 
dawn. 

Philippine embroideries which have become fa 
mous come fourth on the list of exports. To Spain 
are the Filipinos indebted for their cleverness with 
the needle for soon after the Spanish took possession, 
Spanish nuns trained in the convents of Europe, 
imparted to the women of the Philippines their 
knowledge of embroidery. They proved exception- 
ally apt pupils. Nearly every Filipino embroiders, no 
matter what her station in life. More often than not, 
the factories give out the materials and the women 
take them to their own homes and finish them. In 
fact, it is said that certain villages become noted for 
one kind of embroidery and. others for another, and 
one piece may pass through the hands of women in 
several different villages before it is completed and 
ready for market. 


Never can one hope to see anything finer done by 
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human hands than the best quality of Philippine they that they are not for the average purse 
embroidery. It is done on pifia, a hand-woven tissue, Even some of the more primitive natives show ores 
sheer as a cobweb, made from the fibre of the pine- skill in agriculture. This is especially noticeable jp 4 
apple leaf. Men draw the design upon the material, portion of the mountain district of Luzon. Hey, 
and it is stretched taut on a low wooden frame. The where the mountain sides are found to posses; , 
women, sitting flat on the floor before it, hour after sufficient depth of soil, the slopes are terraced and 
hour and day after day, patiently and carefully provided with an intricate irrigation system for {| 
thrust the needle up and down, up and down. The purpose of rice cultivation. Engineers who hay. 


finished work is so perfect that one must look examined these works 
























through a glass to detect the individual stitches. have been 
One dear little old American lady, long a resi- greatly 


dent of Manila, and who owns a small shop there, 
very generously displayed to our admiring 
gaze her many embroidery treasures 
which she had been collect- 
ing for years, many of 
them very old. Among 
the articles for sale were 
luncheon sets so exqui- 
sitely lovely that no 
woman could see them 
without experiencing an 
intense longing to pos- 
sess one, but so costly are 


This basket-cart, Zebu 


; 
powered, is met on the astounded 
road from Manila to 


Lake Taal. 


Photos: By Burton Holmes from 
Ewing Galloway 


at the scientific 
knowledge exhibited 








for there were unusually dif. 
ficult engineering problems involved. 
They have lasted for many centuries. 
The population of the Philippines while almost 
entirely Malayan varies much in type ranging 
from the backward man of the hills to the 
strain represented by the educated Filipino of 
the cities. Two striking features have developed 
from contact with their alien administrators. 
First the Spanish achieved such success in the 
spread of the Catholic religion that go per cent 
of the people of the Philippines are today Chris. 
tians. Nowhere else in Asia have missionaries 
been so successful. In fact, the population is now 
classified as Christians and non-Christians. 

In the second place, the Americans have 
brought to fruition a splendid school system by 
which they have put [Continued on page 45 
Fashions change, so this young woman 


of the upper class weaves a fabric to the 
pattern of the new mode. 
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enemies— Billy” 
general manager, 
ai ! Indians, welcomes 
‘on Rotarian Connie Mack, 
Philadelphia Ath- 

“gt a recent meeting of 
( veland Rotary. At the 
wakers table are: (standing, 
i to right) Perin Shirley; 
L va Bradle y, president, Cleve- 
land Indians; Connie Mack; 
“Rilly” Evans; Roger Peckin- 
niugh, manager, Indians; El- 
wer Heasley; and Elmore W. 
Phelps, ( seated ) president, 
Cleveland Rotary. 
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Rotary Around the World 


These brief news notes—gleaned from letters and bulletins—mirror the 


Mexico 


Successful Fair 

uuanuA—The Chihuahua Rotary Club 
recently organized and staged a_ successful 
recional fair in which more than $35,000 was 
spent. Temporary employment was given to 
a considerable number of men and women. 


Peru 


Health Lectures 

Lima—Physical culture lectures have been 
provided women and girls in local penal insti- 
tutions, through the efforts of Lima Rotarians. 


(On Minors’ Morals 


Prura—In codperation with municipal au- 
thorities, the Rotary Club of Piura has carried 
into effect a set of rules to prevent minors 
from attending undesirable places of amuse- 
ment. 


Belgium 


Register Unemployed 

Ostenpe—Rotarians of Ostende are sponsor- 
ig a registration bureau to direct the jobless 
to proper employment agencies. In some cases 
Work is secured by the Rotary club, itself. 


India 


Knighted 


Cacurra—Sir Alfred Watson, one of the 

‘t-known Rotarians of Calcutta, one who 
has been of much help in building the club 
YP to its present high standard, and who was 
President during 1930-31, has been knighted 
by King George in appreciation of his “great 
Bervice to India during his many years of 
Fesidence there.” 


varied activities of the Rotary movement. Contributions are always welcome. 


Ireland 
Fresh Air 


Dustin—The Rotary Club of Dublin has 
been able to send 128 children to the moun 
tains this year as a result of an appeal for its 
fresh air fund. This is an annual activity of 
the club. 


Innovation 


LONDONDERRY—At a recent meeting of the 
Rotary Club of Derry, a paper on which was 
inscribed a debatable subject was placed on 
each table for discussion. After luncheon, two 
members were selected from each table to 
express their views on the subject drawn. 


Switzerland 
Camp Life 


LAUsANNE—The Lausanne camp for sons of 
Rotarians from other countries has been one 
of the chief interests of Swiss Rotarians duriny 
the summer. The boys have been guests at 
all Swiss clubs in the vicinity of the camp. 


Italy 


Present Bust 


Genoa—As a mark of friendship for their 
fellow members in Italy, French Rotarians have 
presented to the city of Genoa a reproduction 
of the famous bust of Paganini by the sculptor, 
David d’Angers. Professor André Gardot, 
former governor of the Forty-ninth District, 
officiated at the presentation ceremonies. 


Intercity Fraternity 

Botocna—Rotarians of Bologna were hosts 
at a festive intercity meeting honoring the clubs 
of Florence, Livorno, Parma, and Piacenza. 


France 


Summer Feéte 


Cannes—The Rotary Club of Cannes gave 
a summer féte recently, the proceeds of wh 


were donated to local orphanages. 


Straits Settlements 


$1,400 for Unemployment 


} 


SINGAPORE—The unemployment fund « 


mittee of the Rotary Club of Singapore report 
collections for the first half of 1932 of $1,406 
Of this amount, payments of $850 have be 


made to the needy unemployed. 


Argentina 
Study Infant Welfare 


Corpospa—A series of weekly mectings of 
the Cordoba Rotary Club 1s being devoted to 
the study of the promotion of infant welfare 
in other parts of the world. 


Austria 


International Camp 


ViENNA—The Vienna International Camp 


for sons of Rotarians held at Tantalier Castl 
Radstadt, Austria, was attended late this sum 
mer by fifteen boys from Districts three, four, 
nine and twelve of the British Isles. The bo 
were also entertained by several Rotary clubs 
in Austria and Germany. 


Franco-German 
Honored 


Three French Rotarians and ten German 
Rotarians are on the Franco-German Econom 
Committee, and six German Rotarians on the 
Economic Advisory Committee appointed re- 
cently by President Hindenburg of German 
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Tallinn (Estonia) Rotarians and their guests take enthusiastic pride in 
celebrating charter night of their club. (See also page 27.) 


Brazil 
Safety First 

Campinas—So that a better system of traffx 
regulations may be affected, the Campinas 
Rotary Club has appointed a committee frorm 
among its members to « ve a set of rules 
which will add to pedestrian and driver safety. 
Give Books 

Betto Horizonre—Rotarians of Bello Hori- 


zonte have contributed sufficient funds to add 


substantially to juvenile libraries in the schools 


f their cit 


Child Welfare 
Rotary Club of 


in the establishment of a child welf 


Para—T he Para has aided 


re institute 


in this city At a meeting with the club, the 


directors of the institute outlined the medical 
and dental care and physical education which 


would be required this year for their charges. 


Chili 
Aid Hero's Family 


Curico—The widow and children of a rail- 


way guard who lost his own life in saving 


from an approaching train at 


given $500 by the 


an old couple 
a dangerous crossing, were 
Curico Rotary Club. 


Keep Orphanage Open 
ANGOI Angol 
enough financial aid to keep open a local orphan 


Rotarians of have secured 


asylum which otherwise would have had to 
close. 
Exposition 

Butnes—tThe Rotary Club of Bulnes is in- 


augurating an exposition of national products 
with special emphasis on those grown nearby. 


The recent charter presentation of 
the Rotary Club of Alger (Algeria) 
by André Gardot, then governor of 
the Forty-ninth District (second 
from left, front row) marks the suc- 
cess of another club in the Mediter- 

ranean area. 


Old Clothes 

Qumtotra—A canvass of this city for clothes 
and household necessities for the unemployed 
has been completed by Rotarians of Quillota. 


Australia 


Biographies for Program 
W.—The 
personal, 


Lismore, N. S. Lismore Rotary 


found _ that ten-minute 


Club _ has 
biographies have not only been interesting, but 
have helped promote fellowship, and have 
benefited the Rotarian 
biography. Talks by 


practical application of Rotary ideals in their 


who contributes the 


members showing the 


own business are also proving popular. 


Jobs for 70 Boys 
Q.—During the past twelve 


Toowoomba has 


ToowooMBa, 
months the Rotary Club of 
been instrumental in placing over seventy un- 
employed lads, most of whom have finished 
school, in good positions on farms. That their 
efforts were successful is evident from the fact 
that only one boy has returned to the city, 
and he was called back by his parents. The 
club also initiated a successful drive for ob- 
taining clothing and other necessities for the 
unemployed. 


England 
Free Advice 


MAIDENHEAD—Members 
of Maidenhead have propo 
tion and advice bureau 
people who have no per 


advise them in any difficult 


Association Minded 


Hutt—About sixty Rota; 
members of professional or 
and several of them have 
Sixteen Rotarians 


officers or council members 


records. 


associations. 


Canada 
Turf Tilling Tussle 


Saint Joun, N. B.—Last 
match staged by the Rotary C| 
has created so much discu: 






in the rural districts of this 
other such contest will be hx 


Blind Sing 
BRANTFORD, ONT.- 

the Blind at Brantford has bx 

male quartet from its student 


The Onta S 


Rotary club meetings in this 
tutor, W. B. 
a past president of the Brantford R 


Race, principal of 


has had to refuse many requ 
pearance on Rotary programs, 

Bruce M. Pearce, charter secretary of the § 
Rotary Club. 


Host to Farmers 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Rotary (¢ 


entertained a hundred farmers 


during the recent Central Cana 


Field Day 


MonTREAL, Que.—The annual fi 
Shawbridge on September 17 
of much interest for Montreal Rota 
is one of the major activities of 
Rotary Club; a speaker has be 
every week for over two years 
the chapel services, $2,000 in cas! 
contributed annually, and numer 
services are given to the boys. 
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United States of America 


21 Schol arships 
Mo.—During the school year of 
Rotary Club of St. Louis awarded 
larships. Twenty-six of the 
carried through school by this 





Ionor Governor 
Miss.—Rotarians from twelve 
Ne ectee Rotary clubs in the southern Delta 
oa W. M. Kethley, of Cleveland, 
he Sixteenth District of Rotary 
ind president of Delta State 
College, at an outing at Fraiser’s 
Inverness, recently. The event was 
the Cleveland (Miss.) Rotary Club. 


Reltast 1s Host 
sst, Me.—More than 150 Rotarians met 
one of the most interesting meet- 
held in this city, when delegations 


Bangor, Old Town, Rockland, Camden, 
Damariscotta-Newcastle Rotary clubs, all 
Maine, were entertained by Belfast Rotarians. 


| Pratt, chief of staff of the United 
sates Navy, and Justice William R. Riddell, 
the Canadian Supreme Court, were the prin- 
speakers. 
On Shangha 
vina, Cat.—One of the most interesting 
ent meetings of the Covina Rotary Club 
is that at which Dr. William Zu Liang Sung, 
cial representative of China at the Olympics, 
yas the honored guest and speaker. Dr. Suny 
| how, during the recent trouble at Shanghai, 
Rotarian committee of three Chinese, three 
anese, and one Britisher was formed to 
intain club friendship. Food, medicine, and 
using were provided for the refugees. Dr. 
Sung is the senior secretary of the China Na- 
nal and Amateur Federation of Athletics, 
sa graduate of Oberlin College, and has the 
stinction of having been the first captain of 
basketball team in China. During the hos- 
ties at Shanghai, Dr. Sung quartered forty 
refugees in his own home, and was in charge 
fa camp of 3,000 women and children. 


Goodwill Festivals 

Beaumont, Cat.—The first annual Mexican 
Fiesta. was held September 16, sponsored by 
the Beaumont Rotary Club. This followed the 
international success of the three annual Jap- 
anese Cherry Blossom Festivals, one of Cali- 
fornia’s major fiesta events. There is in prep- 
aration a series of international picnics to be 
held in Southern California during 1933, per- 
petuating the spirit of the tenth Olympiad. The 
last Sunday of next March has been set as the 
date for the fourth Japanese Festival. 


International Intercity 


CaLais, Me.—Rotarians from the St. Stephen, 
Milltown, Fredericton, and Woodstock in New 
Brunswick, Canada, and from Eastport, Me.. 
met recently with the Rotary Club of Calais 
for a successful intercity meeting. In an ad- 
dress, Wilfred Kierstead, past governor of the 
Thirty-Second District, and professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of New Brunswick, 
emphasized the need for a monetary system 
that would permit the inflation of commodity 
Prices, touched on tariff barriers and their effect 
on all other countries of the world, and made 
4 strong plea for international cooperation, 














Oh, for the life of a sailor. These Sea Scouts are having a grand time 
learning the fundamentals of sailing in a “land ship” which has been 
provided, with regulation equipment, by the Rotary Club of Winter 
Haven, Florida. It has been constructed chiefly by the boys, in vacant 
store space, under the direction of Skipper Miles F. Storm, an ex-sailor, 

and Chief Mate Henry A. Tilden, an architect, both Rotarians. 


Meet in Cave 


Luray, Va.—The mysterious caverns of 
Luray were the unusual meeting place for a 
session of the recent Fifty-Sixth District As- 
sembly. Past President M. Eugene Newsom 
addressed the Rotarians and their families. 


Discussion Idea 

Streator, Itit.—‘Is the Present Economic 
Depression Throughout the World the Outcome 
of the Want of International Trade?”, a 
question propounded by the Rotary Club of 
Perth, West Australia, was the basis for a 
short speech given recently by Rotarian George 
N. Taylor of the Streator Rotary Club. A copy 
of his remarks was sent to Perth where an 
open forum was held, the speech and related 
matters being discussed by the whole member- 
ship of the Perth club. 


Give $400 

Mr. VERNON-LisBon, IA.—Though there are 
only sixteen members of the Mt. Vernon- 
Lisbon Rotary Club, they have contributed 
$400 to a campaign for funds for Cornell 
College. 


Accomplishment 

DanviL_e, Pa.—Since 1923, the year crip- 
pled children became one of the larger inter- 
ests of Rotary International, the Danville and 
neighboring Rotary clubs, working with Ro- 
tarian H. L. Foss, M. D., surgeon-in-chief, 
Geisinger Memorial Hospital, have done much 
to provide treatment for children who, with- 
out the assistance of service organizations, 
would have been neglected. Numerous clinics 
have been held. In the Geisinger Memorial 
Hospital Clinic, under the auspices of the Dan- 


ville, Berwick, Bloomsburg, Milton, and Lewis- 
burg (Pennsylvania) Rotary clubs, the patients 
are seen at least monthly, and the cost of 
braces has been largely defrayed by Rotarians. 
“In our various Pennsylvania Rotary clubs,” 
reports Dr. Foss, “the importance of the crip- 
pled-children problem has been brought fos 
ward resulting in the organization of The 
Pennsylvania Society for Crippled Children, 
and in interesting the state in aiding the work 
of the care of these little patients.” 


Lafayette Centennial 

Easton, Pa.—The year 1932 marks not only 
the bi-Centennial celebration of the birth of 
George Washington, but as well the Centen- 
nial of the college which bears the name of 
one of Washington’s closest friends, the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette. Lafayette College celebrated, 
and the city of Easton joined in. A conference 
on “The French Background of American 
Civilization,” was held, and prominent French- 
men joined with Americans in making the 
celebration truly international in character. 
Service and women’s clubs participated—Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Monarch, Lion, Woman's Business 
and Professional Women’s of Easton and Phil- 
lipsburg—they combined and played host to 
the distinguished visitors. 

They were addressed by Jules Chabot, com- 
mandant of the S. S. Lafayette; Jean Tillier, 
president of the French Chamber of Commerce 
in America, and general manager of the French 
line in the United States and Canada; and 
Charles Cestre, professor of American literature 
and civilization, at the University of Paris. 
The days spent in close association at Lafayette 
college, by Frenchmen and Americans, answered 
the question: “If you knew us better—" in 
terms that all who read could understand. 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Curtiss’'s “Golden Flier” 
To the Editor: 


As a Rotarian I am taking the liberty of 
calling your attention to an error that appears 


in the September issue. While this may seem 
to be small to yourself and one that few people 
would notice, it would cause the late Glenn 


Curtiss to turn over in his grave, also Orville 


Wright, if it ever reached their notice. 
I refer to the picture published at the top of 
page 12. It is an excellent likeness of Glenn 


which was 
New York 
exhibition aero- 
in the U. S. 
it in the sum- 


Curtiss with his old “Golden Flier” 


sold to the Aeronautical Society of 


and who used it as the first 
plane (as they were then called) 


A. Charles Foster Willard flew 


mer of 1910 with fair success. It was sold 
to Charles J. Strobel of Toledo at the end of 
the first Los Angeles Aviation meet in Jan- 
uary, IQII. 


that meet was sponsored by the 
Rotary Club. But the 


recognized this 


Incidentally 
Los Angeles 
so quickly 


reason I 
that it 
was my privilege to be the last to take it into 
Park in Toledo in May, 


1911. The four-cylinder engine was pretty well 


machine is 
the air at Bayview 


shot by that time and I was able to make only 


short straight hops We left it outside the 
hangar one night and a wind storm put an 
end to the “Golden Flier.” 


As Curtiss and the Wrights were bitter ene- 
mies due to the Wright contention that Cur- 
tiss had infringed on their patents you can 
see why this picture labeled as a Wright ma- 
slightly out of order My 
Manager,” 


have never lost my 


chine is present 


occupation is “Theatre also my 
Rotary classification, but | 
interest in my first profession of flying. Inci- 
dentally my first flight was made right in your 
backyard so as to speak at Luna Park, located 
at 52nd and Halstead. The date was May 23rd, 
1907. This was in one of Roy Knabenshue’s 
flying sausages powered with a five horse-power 
engine 


Indiana motor-cycle 


The article on “Uncle Sam’s Aerial Assets” is 
to me one of the most interesting that has ap- 
peared in Tue Rorarian. 

FRANK W. GoopDALE 


White Plains, N. Y. 


A Friendly Word to Youth 
To the Editor: 


The 


achieved, as 


Wesley Ferrell has 


an American League pitcher, in 


remarkable success 


four short years is an epic in the world of 


sport. I was glad to see him written up in 


the last RorarianN. From an unknown young- 
ster in the hills of North Carolina, he is today 
talked 
Lucky, 
luck plays a part in all forms of success, but 
behind that certain bit of luck are hours, days, 
weeks of painstaking effort. 

The Wesley should 
as a goal for every youngster who aspires to 
If he would 


one of the most about figures in the 


world of some will say. True, 


sport. 


career of Ferrell serve 


do big things in an athletic way. 
succeed like Ferrell, he must have good habits, 


ability, and work hard. Success doesn’t just 


happen. 


Wesley Ferrell, really, is a bit unique in 


Brief letters are invited commenting upon Rotarian articles. BR, 
limitations of space, the right is reserved to publish letters jn ys 






































“An error... it would cause the late Glenn Curtiss to turn over in 











his grave...” Here he is at the wheel of his famous “Golden Flier’ 
g 


these modern days of sport, in that he doesn’t 
drink, chew, or smoke, despite the fact that 
a real he-man, standing six feet three 
Ferrell 


he is 


inches and weighing 190 pounds. 


doesn’t brag because he is immune to this 
accepted trio of vices. 
Ferrell’s formula 


for success in the athletic 


vorld is very simple. Here are some of the 
rules Young America must follow on the road 
to success, if he hopes to emulate Ferrell's 
career. 

Condition is more important to athletic suc- 
cess than ability. Condition calls for modera- 
tion in all things, food in particular. Don’t 
eat too much. Work at the things that: are 
dificult to do, rather than do the things that 
Always figure you have the 
edge on your opponent. The proper mental 
attitude is everything. But, important 
of all, work hard and always give your best, 
never quit. Have the will to win and your 
confidence will be rewarded with success. 

A Roraxian Wuo Knows FERRELL 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


are easy for you. 


most 


Transportation Evil 
To the Editor: 


I read your July issue, particularly the article 
about Railroads. I notice Earnest Elmo Calkins’ 
article which is very true in many instances; 
also Fred Sargent’s reply. 

It seems singular that, with all of the great 
engineers connected with the railroads and with 
the Pullman car companies, none of them have 
ever thought or investigated far enough to 
correct an evil which shows up largely in the 
Pullman car service. 

The porters are instructed to keep the car, 


Above is the first Wright plane 


in the winter time and in all ¢ 
sections, at about 70 to 72 degrees of 
invariably I find that the thermomete: 
at about the eye level of the avera; 
between five and six feet tall. 

When you are seated in a Pullman car 
knees are 18 inches from the floor, your a 


your head and shoulders 


2 feet, and 
that, and yet the thermometer is controll 
about 2 feet above your head when 
seated. 

Hence, I, and numerous other people, ha 
caught many a severe cold just from 
in a Pullman car. 

My suggestion is that the engineering 
partment should investigate and place th 
mometer at least 3 feet from the floor. 

As you have had these two excellent 


t 


cles on the subject, I am taking th 
of addressing you on the same subject. 
Gero. D. MovuLtTon 


Boston, Mass. 


“Heard Many . . . Talking” 
To the Editor: 


I wish to take this opportunity to 
that I am enjoying THE RoTariaNn Ver) 
The articles get better each month. 

One addition that is giving thorough sat 
faction is the article each month on ath! 
As an old-time athlete I assure you that I ge 
a real “kick” out of the articles mentione: 
have heard many of the men talking 
this addition, so you can be sure it is havin 
a good effect. 

Wishing you continued success, 

Guy E. 


te 








BRADLEY 


Lancaster, New York. 
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Puntos de Vista 


Divergentes 


Por William Lyon 
Phelps 


Traduccion de 
M. Hinojosa Flores 


Ll. MENTE del hombre o de la 
mujer maduros debiera ser como un 
hotel de primera categoria que permanece 
abierto durante todo el ano para recibir 
a cualquier huésped, con excepcidn de 
los criminales. 

Una de las razones de la excelencia 
de los grandes novelistas rusos que 
lorecieron antes de la revoluciédn del 
diez y siete es el hecho de que aprecian 
a vida en su aspecto general y al hombre 
y a la mujer, en forma particular, sin 
leas preconcebidas. Henry James, quien 
conocid intimamente a Turgenev, decia 
de él que juzgaba al mundo sin la menor 
particula de prejuicio. Por lo que a mi 
toca, dada la forma en que se me educé 
y el ambiente en que se desarrollé mi 
primera edad, Ilegué a la madurez car- 
gado de prejuicios. Naturalmente, yo no 
les llamaba prejuicios. Para mf eran 
principios. De algunos, me complace de- 
irl, me he desembarazado. Conservo 
otros con igual complacencia. 

El estilo de Turgenev y de Tolstoy es 
cristalino: no hay nada que se interponga 
entre el libro y el lector. Los personajes 
e desarrollan y las acciones se suceden 
unas a otras sin que el punto de vista del 
novelista los colore o los tuerza. Reflejan 
a vida tan fiel y tan imparcialmente 
como una camara fotogrdfica. 

Se dice a menudo en tono de censura 
que a medida que el hombre se hace 

viej0 entra en una segunda nifiez. Pero 
también desde un punto de vista halaga- 
dor y digno de admiracién es cierta tal 
asercién. El nifio carece de prejuicios. No 
© preocupan las ideas politicas, re- 
‘Iglosas, patridticas o morales que una 
persona pueda tener: trata a todos sus 
mayores con el mismo imparcial respeto. 
En cambio, de los doce a los sesenta 


William Lyon Phelps, miembro del Ro- 
tary Club de New Haven, Connecticut, 
E. U. A., profesor de literatura inglesa en 
la Universidad de Yale, conocido escritor 
y frecuente colaborador de “The Ro- 


tarian,” 


afios, la mayoria de los hombres y de 
las mujeres ven a sus semejantes a través 
del cristal de sus ideas favoritas. “No 
comprendo cémo puede Ud. sostener tal 
opinién”, etc. En una ocasién, cuando 
le dije a un amigo mio que me proponia 
votar por determinado candidato, co- 
menté: “No veo cémo pueda Ud. votar 
por ese hombre”, a lo que repliqué, 
“Venga Ud. a las mesas electorales el 
martes y tendra oportunidad de verlo.” 


Y BIEN, todo hombre, una vez que ha 
traspuesto los sesenta, si conserva su 
mente sana y vigorosa, se convierte de 
nuevo en un nifio desde el punto de vista 
de su actitud hacia los demas hombres de 
cualquier clase o condicién. Las opiniones 
de éstos es posible que le parezcan de- 
testables, pero no le asusta, ni le sor- 
prende que las Cuando 
Browning era joven describia a dos hom- 


sostengan. 


bres—era el uno un asesino y el otro, 
un presbiteriano—llamandolos “carne de 
manicomio.” Posteriormente desistid de 
tal designacién porque dejé de consi- 
derar loco a todo aquél que tuviera dis- 
tintas ideas de las suyas. 

Cuando San Pablo dijo que la mas 
grande de las cualidades es la Caridad, 
creo que se referia a la simpatia in- 
telectual, a la habilidad de penetrar en 
e! pensamiento ajeno, de ponerse en el 








lugar de los demas. No significa ésto que 


hayamos de rendirnos a la opinidn ajena, 
por mas que deberiamos estar dispuestos 
a ello si se nos convence de que es mejor 
que la nuestra. Significa solamente que 
debemos tener la habilidad  suficiente 
para comprender el por qué del punto 
de vista de nuestros semejantes. 

Por ejemplo, de todas las ideas eco- 
némicas y politicas, el comunismo, en la 
actualidad, me parece la peor, la mas 
disparatada y la mas peligrosa. Sin em 
bargo, no necesito hacer ningun esfuerzo 
para comprender que se puede ser comu 
nista sin necesidad de ser criminal o 
lunatico. El remedio no es la violencia, 
sino la educaci6n. 


Durante mi viaje a Europa, en la 


pasada, me preocupé por concurrir a_ las 


reuniones de algunos Rotary clubs y_ tuve 


le qué manera tan distinta 


primavera 


ocasion de observar « 
se desarrollan sus sesiones en relacién con la 
forma acostumbrada en los clubes norteameri 
canos. En Atenas, por ejemplo, casi todos los 
socios, muchos de los cuales usan mondculo 
resultan ser sabios y profesionales del ma 
elevado rango. Conservo atin algunas de sus 
tarjetas. Son arquedlogos, directores de museo 
humanistas, directores de obras publicas. Pro! 
Lampadarios, Director de la Escuela Nacional 
Politécnica; Dr. Philadelphus, Dr. Metaxas, Dr 
Oeconomos, etc. EI 
programa de aquel dia estuvo a cargo del Dr 


, eg - 
numero principal de 


Lazarides, prominente arquitecto, quien des- 
cribid en términos técnicos un monumento que 
1 


10 


estaba prdéximo a ser descubierto. Cuan 
termind la lectura de su ensayo hubo una 


= aa 
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animada discusién en la que participé la mayo- 
ria de los socios. Parecia aquello una sesién 
de una academia. No hubo cantos, ni mani- 
festaciones de alegria, ni bromas. (Me com- 
place manifestar que un buen rotario norte- 
americano, el Profesor Alexis de la Universidad 
de Nebraska, pronunciéd un admirable discurso 


en francés.) 


| ae Florencia también concurr{ a una reunién 
del club local. El discurso principal estuvo a 
cargo del Signor Salvini, hijo del gran actor 
l'omaso Salvini y hermano del actor Alejandro 
Salvini, a quien en mi juventud vi representar 
| Romeo, siendo la Julieta Margaret Mather. 
Después de la reunién pude charlar agradable- 
mente con él y lo hallé muy afable. Su 
liscurso toc6 un tema serio y fué discutido 
de modo juicioso por algunos de los rotarios. 
Habia alli también mucha y sana alegria. 
Debo manifestar que yo gozo intensamente 
nuestras reuniones frotarias norteamericanas. 
Amo el canto entusiasta, las bromas y la alegria, 
y nuestros discursos, casi de un modo invariable, 
son mejores que las viandas. Y esto lo digo 
con referencia a cuantas reuniones rotarias he 
tenido ocasién de concurrir en los Estados 
Unidos. No quisiera que se variaran nuestros 
métodos para adaptarlos a los usos europeos. 
Pero hubiera sido estipido de mi parte si 
durante mi viaje por Europa me hubiera sentido 
nostalgico y decepcionado de Rotary porque 
aquellas desarrollan en una 
atmésfera y de acuerdo con métodos diferentes 
de los nuestros. Al contrario, me alegro de la 


reuniones se 


diferencia puesto que me brinda la oportunidad 
algunas ideas nuevas. Yo me 
siento obligado hacia cualquier persona o 
comunidad de quien puedo aprender algo. 


de adquirir 


Hay dos formas en que un norteamericano 
puede viajar por el extranjero: una es com- 
parando de un modo desfavorable todo lo que 
ve u oye con lo que tiene en casa. Es posible 
que esto resulte en algunas ocasiones muy 
sentimientos 
patridticos, pero cierra. las ~ puertas. del 
entendimiento. La otra forma es conservar los 
ojos, los oidos y la mente abiertos para poder 
aprender. 


halagador para sus_ propios 


Dorothy Canfield refiere la historia de un 
francés, duefio de una pequefa tienda que 
habia heredado de su padre, quien a su vez 
la habia recibido del suyo y asi, sucesivamente, 
no recuerdo por cudntas generaciones. A él 
le satisfacia aquel pequefio negocio, puesto que 
le servia para sostenerse y sostener a su familia 
dentro de sus modestas necesidades. Ahora 
bien, acontecia que el francés del cuento era 
poseedor de un secreto para producir deter- 
minado articulo de una calidad superior a 
cualquiera de los similares que podian en- 
contrarse en el mercado. Un norteamericano 
le ofrecid aportar los fondos necesarios para 
explotar el secreto en grande escala. Este, en 
su imaginacién, veia ya edificios que cubrian 
manzanas enteras, dedicados todos a la 
produccién en enormes cantidades del articulo 
aludido y explicaba al francés que de alli 
saldrian millones. Pero el francés no se 
interesé. Poseia una mente tranquila y satisfecha 
y no queria arriesgar su felicidad en aras de 
una fortuna. No me propongo decir quién 
tenia, razén, pero es interesante darse cuenta 
de los dos diferentes puntos de vista. 

En Munich, que es una ciudad catélica 
donde se celebran’ frecuentemente fiestas 
religiosas, a los turistas norteamericanos les 
molesta encontrar en algunos dias todas las 


tiendas cerradas. Pero los buenos vecinos de 
Munich no estan tratando de hacerse ricos de 
la noche a la mafana y aprovechan sus 
vacaciones ocasionales para irse al campo, o 
para oir buena musica o para beber su in- 
comparable cerveza. No hay para qué tratar 
de americanizar a Munich. Es _ preferible 
aprender lo que podamos de su propia forma 
de vivir. Ya hay demasiada uniformidad en 
el mundo en su estado actual. 


Cuando vemos congregados ochenta mil 
individuos en un juego de foot ball, gritando y 
alborotando con entusiasmo (actitud que les 
favorece) todos nos parecen semejantes. Nos 
parecen semejantes porque estan todos animados 
por las mismas emociones y se mueven en el 
mismo lugar y al mismo tiempo. Pero una vez 
que el juego termina seria tan absurdo ima- 
ginar que todos aquellos individuos continuaran 
siendo semejantes, como lo seria pensar que 
todos vivieran en la misma casa. Cada persona 
es diferente. El milagro de la personalidad 
individual es uno de los maravillosos misterios 
de la vida. 


No existe absolutamente razén para que una 
mente receptiva haya de carecer de convicciones. 
Los argumentos que expongo no tienden a de- 
convicciones, sino simplemente a 
conveniencia de tratar de 
punto de vista ajeno. La 


bilitar 
demostrar_ la 
comprender el 
ausencia de prejuicios produciria este efecto 
definitivo. Y aun vigorizaria nuestras convic- 
ciones, puesto que una vez oido todo lo que 
hubiera que decir en contra de ellas, aun 
Ppersistimos en creerlas buenas; 0, después de 
oidos los mejores argumentos adversos a ellas, 
comprendemos nuestro error y aceptamos la 
opinién ajena. En ambos casos la preparacién 
intelectual ha contribuido para fortalecer l!a 
inteligencia. 


A PARTE del valor imponderable de una mente 
receptiva, hay tres ventajas concretas en librar 
a la propia naturaleza de prejuicios. Cualquier 
persona obtendra mayor éxito en sus negocios, 
en el ejercicio de su profesidn o en el campo 
de sus actividades, cualesquiera que éstas sean, 
si lleva su mente abierta a sugestiones, a 
nuevos puntos de vista, a nuevos métodos. La 
historia esté Ilena de los fracasos que en 
los negocios sufren aquellos que son refractarios 
a aprender; de aquellos que piensan que aunque 
el calendario marque que este afio es el de 
1932, las normas que en los negocios deben 
emplearse han de ser exactamente las mismas 
que se empleaban en 1902. Una mentalidad 
abierta significa una mentalidad progresista. 


En segundo lugar, como casi todas las 
dificultades entre los individuos, las comuni- 
dades y las naciones se derivan de malos 
entendimientos y los malos entendimientos, a 
su vez, se derivan de prejuicios, es evidente 
que si deseamos llevar buenas relaciones tanto 
con nuestros socios como con nuestros rivales, 
debemos abrir nuestra mente, que es la Ilave 
de la comprensién. Si se penetra al patio de 
una finca campestre durante la noche, asi se 
haga con el mds amigable de los propésitos, el 
perro ladrara4 enfurecido porque el pobre 
animal no esta en condiciones de comprender 
la raz6n de nuestra presencia, ni las intenciones 
que abrigamos: es ignorante. Muchas personas 
en la actitud que guardan hacia sus semejantes 
son como el perro desconfiado. Estin Ilenas de 
prejuicios en contra de cualquier individuo o 
de cualquier idea que no les son familiares. 
Tal actitud determina que les sea dificil 
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comprender tales ideas o a ty 
nadie puede progresar dentro d; 
modernas si es torpe en el 
ideas u_ hostil al mismo. 

gA qué se debe que muchas 
tiendas de departamentos pret 
actualidad como empleadas — 
hayan terminado sus estudij 
Seguramente que no es a los 
especiales que tales sefioritas | 
—pues no siempre un diploma e 
sdlida instruccién. Es porque ge: 
hombre o la mujer de colegio 
inconsciente, ha adquirido a 
tratar con facilidad a cualquier 
y esto constituye ya una ventaja 
importancia. Como ha vivido por 


una vida muy intima con individyos p, 
dentes de todos los rincones del pa | 
clase de hogares, los prejuicios se } 

En consecuencia, la ausencia c 
enteramente cualquier 
técnica, aumenta de modo enor ; 
capacidad para ser felices. Saftesbury d 
“El prejuicio es una niebla que en 
camino por el mundo frecuentement 
obscurece los mds brillantes objeto 
los mas gloriosos propdsitos que se nos ofr 
al paso.” 


aparte de 


in Tierra esté de tal manera plena de ¢ 
interesante y de cosas interesantes au 
fracasamos en hacer interesante nuestra vida ; 
hay que culpar ciertamente de ello al mu 
La melancolia existe solamente en la ment 
los hombres. Por lo tanto, todo aquello g 
pueda amentar nuestra capacidad para 
felices aumentard nuestra felicidad. Seria 
desgracia que nuestro progreso intelectual 
sirviera para despertar en nosotros una insaci 
sed de saber. Si asi fuera se comprobaria |a 
teorfa de que los animales son mas fe! 
que los hombres. Pero nunca he sabid 
nadie que posea una mente receptiva y ans 
de saber que de un modo permanente se sient 
desgraciado. Acabo de recibir una carta de un 
mujer invdlida, victima de la mas dolor 
de las artritis, que dice: “Mi cuerpo est 
prisionero, pero mi mente goza de libertad 

Andar por el mundo con la mente cerrada 
por los prejuicios es como estar en un sal 
donde se disfruta de espléndida miisica y n 
oirla, es como viajar a través de montajias 
con magnificos paisajes con los ojos cerrados 

Una mente abierta es recepticulo de ¢g 
que proviene de infinitos manantiales; 
la actitud acogedora es esencial. Los prejuici 
son como el recelo: solamente hieren a aqu 
que los posee. 

Como el necio puede 
obscuridad en un cuarto en donde todo lo q 
hay que hacer es descorrer las cortinas, asi h 
muchos hombres que sufren una vida cargada ¢ 
prejuicios en un aislamiento que ellos mist 
se han buscado. ‘Los prejuicios ven las cos 
a su modo y no como realmente son.” 

John Stuart Mill decia: “El que conoce 
objeto solamente desde su propio punto « 
vista, sabe muy poco del mismo.” Y asi ¢ 
puesto que la critica inteligente de 
ilumina nuestras propias creencias 

En realidad, el principal objeto de Rotar 
es destruir los prejuicios reuniendo semana 
mente a personas ocupadas en diversas acti 
des. La segunda palabra en el titulo R 
International ya ha contribuido en forma ™! 
apreciable a borrar prejuicios nacionales 
aumentar ese sentimiento de compresion © 
esencial para la fraternidad universal. 
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The Rotary 
“FHour Glass 


Every movement pivots on 
Here ts a page of chatty 


what the personalities who help to shape 
Rotary are thinking and doing. 


Rorary’s Mission. “Rotary’s greatest mis- 
| always be just what it is today, a force 
ing the individual member to con- 
ntly his just relations to his fellow 
en through his vocational, national, and in- 
ational life.” —Wilfrid Andrews, of Sitting- 
rne, England, director of Rotary Interna- 


Wl 


r encour 





* * # 


Add Speed Records. The 1932 convention of 
Rotary International closed at Seattle, June 24. 
six weeks later the 640-page book of pro- 
ings was being mailed out from “211 West 
Vacker.” 
eee 
Paul is Home. Paul Harris, president emer- 
Rotary, is again back among his be- 
flowers at his Chicago suburban home 
ter a most pleasant tour of Europe. At The 
gue, where he represented the Chicago Bar 
sociation at the International Conference on 
parative Law, he was guest of honor at an 
isiastic meeting of Rotarians coming from 
st all of the clubs of the Fifty-ninth 
ins istrict. Other notables present were United 
sient States Ambassador Swenson, from Oslo, and 
Gardot, immediate past governor of 
trict Forty-nine. The address of welcome 
esta vas given by J. A. E. Verkade, charter pres- 
ent of the Amsterdam Rotary Club, the 
rrada first in Holland. 
sal * *¢ « 
yon Piscatorial Addenda. J. Percy Watson, im- 
7 diate past president of the Victoria (Brit- 
umbia) Rotary Club, has a reputation 
g r veracity in his home town. Which is one 
son why a party of Rotarians and Rotary 
\nns, including Mrs. Clinton Anderson, wife 
‘ the president of Rotary International, Sir 
Charles Mander, and Lady Mander, went 
wn to the sea, during an interim at the 
‘ctoria Assembly, nursing elastic aspirations 
‘ hooking some hefty salmon. Suffice to say, 
their catch wasn’t in the headlines next day. 
Perhaps it's to clear his record, perhaps it's 
lure the visitors back to fair Victoria—but, 
yway, Percy comes along with a clipping 
ing how one Stan Gill recently reached 
ver the side of his rowboat and with his 
ls scooped into his craft a whopping big 
-—_, As if that doesn’t sufficiently test 
edulity, the report adds that within a few 
tar minutes, by more orthodox means, he captured 
‘Wo More, one tipping the scales at thirty-one 
unds, the other at thirty-two! 
* eo * 





Co 


4 Honors. Three well-known Rotarians are on 
& of new officers of the Shrine—Clyde 
Walter _ of Detroit, imperial oriental guide; 

er D. Cline, of Wichita Falls, imperial mar- 














men and ideas. 
notes revealing 


At Berlin, in the 
Tempelhof 
Aviation Field, 
Rotary’s one and 
only Paul Har- 
ris planted a 
“Friendship 
Tree,’ while on 
his recent good- 
will tour of the 

Old World. 


shal; and Thomas C. Law, of Atlanta, impe- 


rial outer guard. 
* * * 

Help! Help! Last month ye editors of ye 
Rotarian asked for “‘tips’’ on Rotarians who 
have—and ride—hobbies. The response has 
been excellent but more are desired. This 
month goes forth an S. O. S. for “dope” on 
Rotarians, who, in the good days, had fame as 
athletes. Is there a member of your club who 
has won honors in curling, wrestling, cricket- 
ing, baseballing or what have you? It makes no 
difference how long ago it was. In fact, the 
longer the better. 

* * * 

New Commissioner. Sefior Mufios Reyes, 
charter member of the Rotary club at La Paz, 
Bolivia, has been appointed an honorary com- 
missioner of Rotary International to assist in 
supervising the non-districted clubs in Bolivia. 
Rotarian Reyes has been dean of the faculty 
of mathematical and physical sciences at the 
University of La Paz since 1929, and has held 
many important public offices in his city and 
nation. 

* . * 

Not the Youngest. Thanks to William Mc- 
Gilchrist, Jr., governor of District One, for call- 
ing attention to the fact that Clinton Anderson 
is not the youngest man ever to be elected 
president of Rotary International, as reported. 
That honor belongs to Estes (Pete) Snedecor, of 
Portland, Oregon, who took office in 1920, at 
the age of thirty-two. 

e * . 

Here he is! “And where,” asks a columnist 
in the World’s Press News (London), “are all 
these editors of yesteryear, yestermonth, yester- 
week, and yesterday? Lunching the other day 
. . . I went over the list of contributors which 
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graced the Sunday Chronicle in those da\ 


a clever young man called Blair-Fish 
Well, let it be known that “Blair” is now 
editor of the new magazine published by Ro 
tary in the British Isles. It is appropriately 
named Service. 

* * . 

Attendance Trophy. The ‘“Mendizabal 
Cup” will be awarded to the club in the 6oth 
District (Spain) which in 1932-33 has had the 
highest attendance average, taking into account 
not only the average obtained by the club 
members in the club to which they belong, but 
also their visits to other clubs. This cup will 
bear the name of the winning club and _ the 
average attained, and will be retained by it for 
the ensuing year. In the event that the same 
club wins the cup three times, it will keep the 
trophy permanently. 

* > . 

President Anderson. President Anderson is 
nearing the end of an exceedingly busy six 
weeks Rotary trip making talks at inter-cit 
meetings, conferring with officers and commit 
teemen enroute regarding their respective duties 
and presiding over several conferences at the 
secretariat in Chicago. He has appeared before 
the Rotary clubs of Wichita, Kans., St. Joseph 
and St. Louis, Mo., Detroit, Mich., Hamilton and 
Toronto, Canada, Niagara Falls, Rochester, 
Cortland, Waverly, Schenectady, and Albany, 
N. Y., Portland, Me., Providence, R. I., Lowell, 
and Boston, Mass., Brooklyn, N. Y., Jersey City 
and Atlantic City, N. J., Altoona and Pittsburgh 
Pa., and Dayton, Ohio. He is returning to 
Chicago for another meeting of the Executive 
Committee, after which he will address the 
Rotary clubs of Milwaukee, Wis., and Topeka 
and Emporia, Kans. 

—Tue Man WITH THE Scratcu Pap. 
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Touchdown! 


| Continued from page 20| 


Enthusiasm breeds action. Youthful loy- 
alty, the do-or-die kind of loyalty that 
brings tears to the eyes and a lump in the 
throat and a frenzy of effort—that is 
what Jim has when he breathes the air of 
the player who has reached the heights. 

If football teaches temperance, right 
living, regular habits, sportsman. 
ship, co6peration, confidence, cour- 
age, spirit of service, study of the 
game, and the lesson of. loyalty, 
can it fail to endow the characters 
of those who play it with some- 
thing that will live with the boys 
all their lives and make them big- 
ger and better men, men consid 
erate in victory and without des- 


pair or alibi in defeat? I say 





“Yes” in most emphatic terms be- 
cause I have seen it happen, time 
time to scores of own 


after my 


boys—and some of them are 
grandfathers now. 

And football, perhaps more than 
any game, teaches us that certain 
emotions must be curbed and oth 
ers given full sway. Control of the 
emotions is one of the great neces- 
sities of a successful life. 

Much is said about the various 
systems of football offense and de- 
fense. The principal offensive sys- 
known 


back, double wing back, shifts, 


tems are as single wing 
short and long punt formations. 
The balanced and unbalanced line 
is used in all of these systems. In 
reality there is not much difference 
in any of these formations. It is only 
necessary to move one player to change 
from a single wing back to a double 
wing back. Practically the same _ plays 
are used from these various formations 
—straight thrust at the line; end runs; 
spinners; reverses; delayed bucks; split 
bucks; delayed passes; criss-crosses; lat- 
eral passes; delayed passes; man in mo- 
tion; forward passes; kicks (quick or 
regular). In fact there is usually only a 
slight difference in the manner of execu- 
tion of these plays from the various sys- 


tems. 


Au of these plays have the same 
purpose—the purpose being to prevent 
the defense as long as possible from 
knowing the place of attack or the na- 
ture or kind of attack. All these plays 
might be called “trick plays,” if, by trick, 
you mean to “fool” the defense about 
what you are going to do. These plays 


rely on speed and deception for success. 


Every military commander in open 
warfare knows of the types of attacks he 
may launch, depending on the terrain 
and the enemy’s strength and disposition. 
He may use a frontal attack, he may at- 
tempt to turn a flank, he may use an 
enveloping attack or he may attack to 
penetrate a line and turn two flanks. So 
it is with football where conditions also 
determine what style of attack is best. 

I am often asked why, when a team 


Photo: International News Reel 
Athletic Director Fielding H. Yost (left) 
and Harry Kipke, All-American back 
(1922) now head football coach, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 





commences a march toward the goal and 
gets in the ten-yard zone, it is so often 
stopped and turned back. The answer is 
that in such a small zone of attack, the 
defense is naturally more concentrated. 
The backfield men are not required to 
drop back in case of a punt because a 
punt would be futile. Furthermore, the 
value of a two-yard gain in the 10-yard 
zone is immense, whereas it doesn’t mat- 
ter much in midfield. The defense gets 
lower and closer together, especially the 
seven men on the line. The backs are in. 

No matter how high the line may play 
in midfield, they always play low near 
the goal; it is instinctive. This low- 
charging and concentrated line makes 
the gaining of ground between the de- 
fensive ends very difficult. Yet nearly 
every play attempted by the offense is 
made at some point between the defen- 
sive ends. The four defensive backs are 
all much nearer the line of scrimmage 
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than when farther up the 
alert to prevent short forwar 
runs outside of the ends. 
On the defense we have 4 
tems” as on the offense. 
riously known as 7-1-2-1 © 
defense; 7-2-2 the box 
6-2-2-1. Again, as on the offen 
system to use on the defe; 
almost entirely on the ty; 
and abilities of the individus 
tribution of the defense is poy 
tant as knowing what 
ual will do from wher 
just how quickly and 
defensive players can diagnos 
offensive plays. 


E RECALL, in the Ohio 
of 1926, how Friedman of Mix 
gan place-kicked a goal, a - 
kick, from the place wher the 
was kicked to 
touched the ground back of 
goal posts, something he had : 
done before in his life. There wer 
22 seconds to play. Ohio expect 
a long forward pass and so did | 
Friedman decided that a long p; 
wouldn’t do because Ohio was ¢ 
pecting it and had distributed itsd 


where 





fense to prevent a pass. There y 
nothing to do but kick and Fried 
man kicked and tied the scor 
10-10, which ended the first half 

At the very beginning ot 
fourth period Michigan had car 
ried the ball within three yards « 
Ohio State’s goal line, almost 
rectly in front of the goal post 
It was fourth down 
yards to go for a touchdown. T! 
score was still ro-10. This was a 
difficult situation. Friedman was an excep- 
tionally efficient goal-kicker. The easies 
thing for him to have done would h 
been to kick goal which would have 
made the score Michigan 13, Ohio 10 
However, instead of kicking he elect 
to pass. He was successful in completing 
the pass in goal for a touchdown, and 
upon kicking the point after touchdown, 
the score was Michigan 17, Ohio 10. 

I have often wondered what would 
have been said about Friedman if the 
pass had been incompleted. This would 
have given Ohio the ball, a touchback, 
and the ball would have been put 
play on their twenty-yard line. The s« 
ond guessers certainly would have he 
a great chance to have panned Friedman 
for not electing to try a kick instead 
passing. The game ended in favor 0 
Michigan, 17 to 16, so the seven points 
resulting from this touchdown, 4s 
turned out, were necessary for Michiga 
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| must admit I was as much 

qed as anyone when Friedman 
ad to pass instead of kick. After the 
me | asked him why he did not try for 
cal. He replied, “Well, Coach, I 
that three points were 
or to win that game at that time.” 


win. 


, 
Oal. 


edman was right. 

years in football have given me 
ny memories such as these, memories 
pe players who have come and 
one. Memories of Weeks, the great in- 
“rational leader who played quarter- 
ack on the teams of rgor and 1902 and 
vho led these teams to a total score of 
4 to the opponents’ 12. 

Of Everett Sweeley as he kicked 87 
ards in his last kick for Michigan in 

t great Minnesota game of 1902. 

Of Willie Heston and his many scin- 
iillating runs. He made long runs com- 





yne. 


10N. 

Of Johnny Maulbetsch as he ripped the 
Harvard line to shreds in the game at 
Cambridge in 1914, yet fell just short of 
winning. 

Of Harry Kipke and his wonderful 
punting in the dedication game with 
Ohio State at the Ohio Stadium in 1922. 

Of Bennie Oosterbaan who made end 
play and catching forward passes look so 
simple and easy. 

These are only a few of the many 
great players who have come and gone 

it Michigan. Any coach who has had 
iny length of experience has memories 
of many fine boys and of great players 
who have come and gone. 

When you see a game of football this 
fall, 1 ask you to remember one thing: 
That while they may be big, they are just 
boys, those players you are watching. 
They are without much of any competi- 
tive experience. They are under a strain, 
emotional and physical, are being watch- 
ed by thousands. Be tolerant with them. 

In nearly every play they exemplify a 
fine, clean spirit of sportsmanship, cour- 
tesy, and consideration. Seldom do they 
commit an offense against this code. And 
so you, as a spectator, should also be im- 
bued with this great spirit. Be generous 
with your cheers and chary with your 
criticism. They need your example, your 
eadership, your inspiration. 

Certainly, as much should be expected 
from you as spectators as you expect 
‘rom them as your representatives. After 

all, the mistakes they make are very few. 
Help keep bright this spark of loyalty 
and sportsmanship. Fan it into flame. 
You and I and civilization—all of us, 
everywhere—need this precious thing, 
more today, perhaps than ever before in 
the long, bitter history of the world. 
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human interest—if we but search for it. 

Having spun the thread of romance 
which runs through one’s business, the 
rest of the speech comes easily. The 
trouble will not be to find enough to 
talk about, but rather to determine what 
to leave out. 

Often it is a good plan to swing into 
a discussion of the technical end, espe- 
cially if one is a manufacturer. People 
like to know how things are made. Take 
for example, the shoe business, again. 
Some shoes are wooden pegged, some 
are nailed, some are sewed. Different 
types of linings are used. Eyelet holes 
are put in some shoes; others have but- 
tons. Many different lasts are used. Why 
do shoe styles change? Why does one 
type of shoe suit one person, but not 
another? What does a shoe man know 
about weak and falling arches? Any 
audience would be interested in such 
subjects. 

A department store man has the prob- 
lems of returned goods, credit selling, 
and uncollectable ‘accounts. These directly 
concern the public, and all when worked 
up into a talk, make interesting listen- 
ing for his hearers. So also are the trends 
of a business, as influenced by scientific 


Estonia—Ten Steps 


[Continued from page 27| 


refused to pass it, and in accordance 
with the constitution, this bill was made 
the subject for popular referendum held 
in February, 1923. A large majority of 
people decided in favor of the bill and 
within two months and a half a new 
State Assembly was elected. Thus we 
find an interesting experiment taking 
place in the political organization of a 
new country—new in the sense of polit- 
ical rebirth, but old in racial history and 
tradition. 

Out of the vortex of wars and subjuga- 
tion and famine—and even pestilence—a 
language has grown, customs have be- 
come inherently stronger, and a new-old 
country has emerged on the European 
horizon. 

Consider the present social-political 
picture. There is complete freedom of 
conscience. “There is no censorship of 
the press. The State provides temporary 
occupation for the unemployed. Insur- 
ance against sickness is compulsory. All 
persons over sixty receive financial aid 


Let’s Talk About Our Jobs 





discoveries or the change in_ living 
standards. 

Other topics suggest themselves for 
discussion, enriched by the speaker's 
own personal experiences pension 
schemes, group insurance, bonuses. Are 
corrupt practices such as commercial 
bribery and secret commissions increas 
ing? What are the trade associations 
doing to stop them? 

And so with every line.of business. 
Those making a classification talk 
or any form of speech—should remem 
ber that it will be much more effective 
if delivered from notes instead of being 
read. This is not such a difficult matter 
to manage, even for the unpracticed 
speaker, if he knows his subject matter. 
Usually, all he really needs is a set of 
notes to keep his talk in orderly se 

quence—and he is off! 

The Rotarian giving a classification 
talk has two distinct advantages over the 
hack-orator. In the first place, his sub 
ject is one on which he is informed; 
and, secondly, one in which he is deeply 
interested. Thus, the classification talk 
er, if he but knew it, starts with those 
two requisites for attention getting and 
holding—knowledge and sincerity. There 
is no real substitute for either. 


Forward 


if necessary. All children of eight must 
attend school until they have completed 
a four-year course. Poor children are 
given clothing, footwear, and books. 
There is no national church. Seventy 
eight per cent of the population are 
Lutherans; 18.8 per cent are Greek-Or- 
thodox. The Communist movement in 
Estonia is virtually extinct, the party 
having been declared illegal. She has a 
complete customs union with Latvia, her 
neighbor to the south, and also a de- 
fensive alliance. Every endeavor has 
been made to secure closer codperation 
with her other Baltic neighbors, as 
well as efforts toward the development 
of friendly relations with the western 
powers and Russia. In 1922, the State 
budget was balanced and the currency 
stabilized. Since 1924, the gold value of 
Estonian money has remained stable. 
The industrial picture is no less inter- 
esting. After six years of war, 1920 
found her plants destroyed, skilled work- 
ers dispersed, and much industrial capi- 
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tal lost. But reconstruction was rapid. 
The trade turnover increased tremen- 
dously during the following ten years. 
Today the trade balance is indeed satis- 
factory. Dairy products, for example, 
have doubled during the past decade. 
Oil shale first began to be exploited for 
fuel in 1919, when 9,600 tons of oil were 
extracted. Six years later production 
had reached nearly 300,000 tons. Recent 
drilling has uncovered the rich Kuker- 
site strata, so that the investigated oil 
shale reserves amount to 5,000 million 
tons. 

Agriculture has been developed ex- 
tensively since 1920. Everywhere one 
finds branches of the strong codperative 
societies where expert attention is being 
given to dairy farming, cattle-breeding, 
and flax production. ‘The butter export 
is controlled by the State. Here there 
has been a tremendous export trade de- 
veloped. Where 1922 saw 1,000 tons 
shipped out of the country, the next five 
years export shipments had increased to 
more than 10,000 tons. 

Strong emphasis is being placed upon 
higher education. At Tallinn, the capi- 
tal, there is an university, a technical 
school, and a college of economics. At 
Tartu, a conservatory of music and an 
art school. The relatively large percent- 
age of persons with college or university 
training, or its equivalent, especially de- 
serves notice. The ratio of university 
students at the present time is said to 
be the highest in the world, one student 
per 236 inhabitants. The ardent desire 
to acquire a solid educational foundation 
is one of the predominant characteristics 
of the Estonian people. 

There is a Rotary club at Tallinn and 
another in the process of organization at 
Tartu. The first club at the capital held 
its charter meeting in January, 1931. A 
few months after the new club had 
started, it participated in an inter-city 
meeting with the three Rotary clubs in 
Finland. For two days there was a 
round of sight-seeing in Helsingfors, the 
host city, culminating in an audience 
with the president of Finland. While 
only fifty English miles separate the two 
capitals of Estonia and Finland, there 
has been very little intercommunication 
between the business men of the two cit- 
ies. Conservative estimates have placed 
it as low as 5 per cent. Rotary is already 
seen as a strengthening tie between the 
two countries. When the organization is 
completed at Tartu, an additional strong 
link will be provided in the friendly cir- 
cle of Rotary in the Baltic states. 


For the people of Estonia are friendly. 
They have many fine qualities. They are 


honest and industrious. The years fol- 
lowing the war have found them strug- 
gling heroically to overcome the most 
formidable problems. Membership in 
the League of Nations has given them a 
feeling of security, although they have 
chosen to rely entirely upon their own 
resources in finding a solution to their 
difficulties. Having had to rebuild their 


Gentlemen — Those 
| Continued from page 11| 


about twelve hundred pounds a sledge, 
and worked the distance upwards from 
ten to twenty-five miles. In this way 
they were rounded into shape and on 
November fourth, when we took to the 
trail, they were at the very peak of 
condition. 

The trip of the geological party to the 
Queen Maude Range has been told 
many times and will not be recounted 
here. But there were many times during 
that trip that we had reason to bless the 
very snow that those dogs walked on. 

When the top covering of wide, bot- 
tomless crevasses roared away from be- 
neath us without warning, leaving men 
and sledges hanging by life-lines that 
were lashed to the dogs, then they would 
respond, crawling on their bellies, slowly, 
clawing, tearing, fighting their way inch 
by inch ahead on the slippery ice, until 
they had pulled us to safety. 

When the welfare of the four men on 
the polar plane depended upon our get- 
ting as close to the South Pole as pos- 
sible, again those dogs answered the 
call. It was up to us to give accurate 
radio account of weather conditions. The 
lives of the men in the plane depended a 
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country from top to bottom. 
most critical must admit tha 
achievements in the past ten ean 
exceeded the most optimistic of cys... 
tions. In those ten years sh 
ten steps forward. There 
receding. And as she has faced 
so she faces the future—with 
itable courage. 


Were Dogs 
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great deal upon that, and we were fore, 


to call for just a few more miles 


and the _ huskies 7 


answered wit! 


tongues dripping, bloody feet cut an 
swollen, but always staggering ahea 


just a little farther at our command 


In fact, whole reams of such incident 


could be told, each a story in itself, 
There was Belle, a bitch, who ga 
birth to four puppies while under wa 
As the tiny, quivering bits of life we; 
brought into the world, they died 


stantly from the cold. The mother would 
look at us with beseeching eyes, a 
though begging us to do something for 
her babies. But we could only stand 


silently by and watch. We had only ; 


thing for Belle—more work; and after 


each death, when she had rested awhile 
we had to call on her to take her place 


| 


She responded in a way that made a 


lump come into one’s throat. 


There was Frosty, the trouble-maker. 
When we stopped for tea at noon, the 


dogs would flop down to catch a fey 


minutes sleep, and Frosty would start 
growling. Instantly the whole team 


would be alert, snarling, and watchin 


his mate carefully. In no time ther 


The white dog is Frosty, the trouble-maker, as he contemplat 


the wisdom of another free-for-a 
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there were the pups, four of 
cht months old—Al Smith, Co- 
Kit Carson and Sky—who were 
+ their apprenticeship and behav- 
like veterans. From the time they 
harnessed in the morning until 
hey were fed at night, they never ceased 
wing and barking. This disturbed the 
ler dogs considerably but all their 
sjing and biting had no effect. The 
ops went right on howling but con- 
snued to pull with the best of them. 
Perhaps the most outstanding charac- 
tic of the husky is his gameness, his 
The story of one is the story of all. 


Then 


Tick E was a big, black, rough-and- 
rady lead dog. How he loved to be 
sough-housed and mauled! He had the 
all infectious grin I have ever seen, 
nd he was as full of fun as he was an 
ideal dog in harness. Every so often 

Tickle had to have his little joke. De- 
liberately he would get his signals mixed. 
His driver would shout “Gee!” Tickle 

would look back, and if the man was at 
the far end of the sledge, he would 
swing the other way—to the left. When 
the driver wanted him to go to the left 
and called out “Haw!” Tickle would do 
just the opposite—and grin. I have seen 
it happen too often and know too much 
about the dog’s intelligence to feel that 
it was not done in fun. A few solid 
whacks across the side, and he would 
settle down to business, keeping his 
signals straight. That spirit of devilment, 
lurking beneath his black pelt, just had 
to find an outlet! 

When we had finished our job at the 
mountains, and were ready to start back 
for Little America, Tickle came up with 
the ligaments in his fore shoulder badly 
bruised by a fall. The thing was swol- 
len twice its normal size. He could not 
put weight on that foot and to work 
him was out of question. Dog food was 
getting very short and the law of the 





[Continued from page 34] 


modern education within the grasp of 
practically the entire youth of the Islands, 
an accomplishment of which the Amer- 
ican people can justly feel proud. The 
foundation for this was begun early, for 
three years after occupation by the 
Americans, 1,000 school teachers were 
sent out from the States. Their task was 
a difficult one for at that time 80 per 
cent of the population were without any 


four or five fights to quiet, 









“Those 
Tickle 


trail for both man and dog is: 
who cannot work, cannot eat.” 
seemed doomed. 

But he had so won our hearts that we 
decided to do our best to save him. We 
could not carry him on the sledges be- 
cause the rest of the dogs were worn to 
the breaking 
cided that each man would save a bit 


point. We therefore de- 


ration every day for the 
crippled husky. If he could trail behind 
manage food for him. 
Wherefore we started. 


of his own 


us, we would 


Then began one of the gamest fights 
ever waged. 
morning, 
feet and stagger after us, his lame front 
paw held high, as he plowed belly deep 
in the heavy snow. 
him far behind and at noon, 
stopped for our half hour of tea and 
rest, a tiny black spot would 
upon the horizon, Tickle, bravely fight- 
ing on toward home. 


As we broke camp each 


Soon we would leave 
when we 


At night it would be long aiter sup- | 


per before he would appear and often we 
would ski out and pick him up. At our 
approach he would drop, 


hausted, with just a flicker of his eye to | 
show how grateful he was for being | 


carried those last awful miles. 


So it went. For four hundred and 
twenty miles that dog trailed behind 
with the swelling in his leg becoming 
greater and his strength failing on the 
meager food we left him. But not once 
did he whimper, not once did a sound 
escape him. And that is the way he came 
back to Little America. 


Tickle is back in the United States 


now, well and husky and more of a | 


rough-neck than ever. 

We brought a lot of those dogs back, 
many of the men taking them to their 
homes for pets. And if they are doing a 
lot of sleeping in the sun, dreaming 
their dreams of the bitter, white trail, 


Tickle would struggle to his | 


appear | 


and rounding out their days in ease and | 
fat food, I think they well deserve it. | 


For, gentlemen—those were dogs! 


The Philippine Panorama 


education. Only some 7 per cent could 
speak Spanish while eighty-seven dia- 
lects were used throughout the islands. 

Despite these handicaps, the Amer- 
icans made such progress that now of 
the 25,000 teachers on the Islands only 
about 300 are American, the balance 
being native teachers. It is said that one 
out of every five Filipinos in Manila 
goes to some sort of school, either pri- 
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mary, secondary, technical, normal or 
to the University of the Philippines 
which has an enrollment of 5,000 stu- 
dents. About one fourth of the graduates 
are women. There are more than a 
million students in the Philippines. 

Manila, located on a flat alluvial plain 
on the shore of the vast Bay of Manila 
and cut by the Pasig River, has no 
natural charm, nevertheless it has grown 
into one of the most beautiful cities in 
the Orient. Modern Manila has been 
formed by the amalgamation of various 
small settlements gathered about the old 
fortified walled city (Intramuros), the 
thick walls on one side extending along 
the river bank for a considerable dis- 
tance. The old mediaeval walls have been 
softened and rendered more pleasing by 
climbing ivy. After filling in the stag- 
nant, smelly moat, some bright mind 
conceived the idea of turning it into a 
golf course, probably one of the most 
unique in the whole world. 

Close by is the Luneta, on the water 
front, where the Spanish grandees and 
their ladies were wont to drive round 
and round in carriages behind prancing 
horses in the cool of the evening. This 
has been greatly enlarged and still forms 
a great breathing place for the people. 
There are some broad boulevards and 
many fine buildings but the part that 
interested us most was the Bimondo, the 
district that forms the center of Manila’s 
business area. The Escolta is the most 
important thoroughfare. While standing 
on a busy corner, Jim exclaimed, “Seems 
like a bit of little old New York, doesn’t 
it?” And truly nowhere in the whole of 
Asia did we see the same amount of 
activity, such busy streets, such a rush 











Photo: Ewing Galloway 
The Legislative Building which houses the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives, of 24 and g1 members, respectively, elected every three years. 


of people here and there, such traffic 
congestion. 

The shops with their well-draped win- 
dows would be a credit to a much larger 
place. Manila is a city of some 300,000 
people. Of Americans, there are about 
3,000 which figure is about equalled by 
the total number of Europeans from 
Spain, England, Germany, and France. 
The alien population through the Islands 
scarcely reaches a figure worth men- 
tioning. 


On: morning, long before the cock 
crew, Rotarian Sam Gaches called for 
us at the Manila Hotel to drive us one 
hundred and seventy-five miles through 
the center of the agriculturally rich is- 
land of Luzon to Baguio, the lovely cool 
hill station for the well-to-do of Manila. 
Like Simla in India, it was formerly the 
summer capital where American govern- 
inent officials might carry on and at the 
same time renew their vim and vigor 
which melts away during the monotony 
of an all-summer climate. However, 
moving the capital proved too great an 
expense and year by year as the Amer- 
ican officials were replaced by Filipinos, 
there was less and less need of a change. 

The splendid motor road up which we 
climbed from the floor of the valley dur- 
ing the last part of the journey to Baguio 
5,000 ft. above sea level, was most pic- 
turesque. What a wonderful piece of 
engineering skill. It was built in 1905 
and although only thirty miles long cost 
$2,000,000. In most places it is but 


Sam Gaches—president of the 
Rotary Club of Manila during 
Jim Davidson's organization 
work in the Orient. 
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one car wide and the traffic ; 
by means of guards at toll 
soon as a Car starts on a certai, 
2 phone message informs the 
the next gate who holds the 
in the opposite direction. 
From the dining-room window: 
Country Club where we had 


an | 
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one gets a most gorgeous view d 
valley. It is always cool here at BR, 
for altitude in the tropics eas 
same coolness one finds in the te, Derat 
zone. For the sightseer, however. K 
most interesting thing in Baguio are ; 
once-wild hillmen, the Igorots wh 
best be seen in their market-place 
center of town. There is in fact ¢ 
pretentious market building to 

almost every Igorot within five 


comes to sell his handiwork. Sunday 
the big market day with them and +} 
the buildings are too small, th. 
comer being obliged to display his g 
on any level piece of ground he ca 
find. 

There is a government school w! 
the Igorot women are taught to spin a 
weave and they make the most attra 
tive little tea cloths with colored borders 
and with napkins to match. The men 
carve wooden figures so crude in desig 
as to be specially interesting. They ar 
also rather clever in working silver. 

But the people themselves afford 
greatest interest. They cannot be said t 
be an attractive people being short and 
stocky with thick, broad features. Thos 
who come in contact with the whit 
seem to make fairly good laborers, crus 
ing rock for the roads and working 
the gold mines existing in these Benguet 
Mountains. The women wear tight-tt 


extending to the knee. In their villag 
the men wear only a geestring but whea 
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Versatile e that’s French Lick 


a nutshell. It matches every mood. . 


ters to every whim. . and lends itself to 
every oceasion. If you want to rest and 
relax . . French Lick is the place to come. 


ere’s no more restful and inspiring spot 


the continent than this sheltered nook 
wn among the purple hills of Southern In- 
liana. If you want the thrills of outdoor 
ports . . again French Lick affords full 
to your desires. Golf on two of the 





finest courses in America .. tennis, too .. 
ind horseback-riding on dashing mounts that 
take you scampering over pristine terrain 
or coursing along engaging bridle-paths. If 
it's gaiety you seek the rapture of 





sparkling music and the whirl of the dance 
- you'll find no finer diversion than French 
Lick affords. Every form of outdoor and 
indoor amusement awaits you. And yet if 
you desire . . you may loll tranquilly and 





undisturbed in the peaceful calm of this 
natural beauty spot . . partake of its heal- 
ing waters and invigorating baths .. and 
restore your jangled nerves and jaded body 
to full vigor and vitality. And to top it all 
off . . you have the lavish comfort + « tne 
impeccable service . . and the consummate 
cuisine of magnificent French Lick Springs 
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coming to Baguio, they usually put on 
a shirt. 

Another Rotarian drove us one day 
to Las Pinas, a little settlement a few 
miles from Manila, to show us a pipe 
organ of some six hundred pipes that a 
Catholic priest had made of bamboo in 
1600. The bellows were huge and re 
quired the united efforts of two husky 
boys to pump during which one could 
extract a few wheezy notes for now the 
organ is no longer used. It gave evidence, 
however, of excellent construction and 
must have presented many problems to 
the clever padre who built it. It is located 
in a very old adobe church, part of which 
is now used as a school. The small chil- 
dren at the time were playing around in 
the yard in charge of an aged _black- 
robed priest. Among them was a little 
albino child of five or six, presenting a 
startling contrast to her little brown play- 
mates. As we showed some interest in 
this child, the kindly old priest called 
her to him and putting his withered old 
hand on the little white head began 
asking her some questions. Through him 
we found she was of pure Filipino blood. 
Poor little soul, she seemed so sad and 
lonely and the sunglare bothered her 


vacant colorless eyes. 


hy it husband, representing Rotary In- 
ternational, spent much of his time with 
the Rotarians, meeting the directors who 
provided two special meetings for the 
consideration of local-club problems. As 
to his conclusions, I now quote from his 
notes. 

“Rotary made its first great jump from 
the country of its birth, to Asia, when, in 
1919, the Rotary Club of Manila was 
founded by Rotarian Roger Pinneo of 
Seattle, Washington, together with L. J. 
Lambert, its first president. It was fol- 
lowed a few months later by Shanghai, 
Calcutta, and Tokio, these four clubs re- 
maining lonely outposts for a consider- 
able period. 

“There is something appealing about 
the Manila Club. Not many cities pos- 
sess a more attractive place in which to 
meet. On the waterfront, in a beautiful 
garden abounding in palms and flower- 
ing shrubs, stands the Manila Hotel. 
Here during the noon hour the meetings 
are held in an airy banquet room, well 
provided with quiet moving ceiling fans. 
Dressed all in white, as is customary in 
the tropics, the members, some 115 in 
picturesque group 
Few clubs provide 


number, form a 
around the 
greater evidence of good fellowship, 
combined with a seriousness of purpose, 
for the club has rendered much sub- 
stantial service to the community. 


tables. 
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“While the membership is largely 
American, there are included several Fil- 
ipinos, men of culture, and the club is 
constantly striving to obtain others. Un- 
fortunately, there are not many classi- 
fications that can be filled by them for, 
outside of business controlled by Amer- 
icans and Europeans, trade is largely in 
the hands of the Chinese. , Furthermore, 
local customs are such that the noonday 
meetings do not appeal to the Filipino. 
If they do join, there is a tendency to 
drop out later. It is interesting to note, 
however, that one of the most helpful 
and popular members in the club is a 


Filipino. 


Olympia Lives On! 


Continued from page, 26| 


truly friends in battle. There is brotherhood 
in this. Our Japanese men know your men 
now. We admire them. Japan is now closer 
to vou. We will take back the word. No, 


we do not care what the statesmen may say: 


We know you now. 


And Grantland Rice, American sports 


writer, sums it all up: 


Six weeks ago this tenth Olympiad was to 
be one of the biggest flops of all time 
on account of the depression and the jealousies 
and the feud of international strife. . . I 


feel sure these Olympic Games have done 


more than any other to bring the nations of 


the world closer in a better understanding. 
When you have 2,000 of the world’s greatest 
athletes picked from thirty-eight nations 


housed together in one village, frie ndly living, 
you have done more than all of the politicians 
and financiers of the world could accomplish 


in many years. . . You have a sports’ contri- 


bution to a better world understanding. 


* * * 


The ancient Olympic Games were 
held from 776 B. C. to 392 A. D., and 
were revived, quite appropriately, at 
Athens in 1896. The Tenth Olympiad 
opened in Los Angeles with a colorful 
ceremony. The great stadium, seating 
105,000, was crowded to capacity as a 
hundred led by the 


Olympic pieces and a 


thousand voices, 
of 250 
“The Star Span- 
on the soft breezes from 


band 
chorus of 1,200, flung 
gled Banner” 
the Pacific. 
Followed the parade of nations. Nearly 
2,000 young men and young women 
followed the flags of these countries: 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Haiti, Holland, 
Hungary, India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Jugoslavia, Latvia, Mexico, New Zea- 


Greece, 





“During our visit Sam Gaches was 
president. Here is an interesting example 
of a young soldier who came to the 
islands at the time of the occupation and 
after his time had been served, put his 
husky, youthful shoulder to the wheel 
to the end that Manila might have a 
Dur- 
ing the thirty-four years that have passed 
since the Americans entered the islands, 
so many changes have occurred in the 

the community that there 
Americans left today who can 


permanent American community. 


personnel 
are few 
look back to those early days. 

“Genial, capable Sam Gaches, however, 
has been a fixture. Gradually his business 
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responsibilities have taken on 
portance until today he is th, 
one of the largest retail estal 
Manila—an institution whi 
credit to any large western 
and a beautiful country ho: 
mountains at picturesque Ba 
chief hobbies. 

“There are other cities such as ( 
(population 86,000), 
67,000), 


lloilo ( 

and Zamboanga 

47,302) that should support small Roy 
clubs. efforts 

made on one or two occasions by \{ 
Rotarians to extend. It is hoped 
later they may be successful.” 


Unsuccessful 
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is article—Crombie Allen-- 
linton P. Anderson, Humor- 


ist Will Rogers, Movie Czar Will Hays, and many other notables. 


land, Philippine Islands, 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, South Africa, Uruguay, United 
States. 

There was the Olympic torch ritual, 
hymn, and flag-raising—six trumpeters 
dressed in white atop the _peristyle, 
sounding the opening as the Olympic 
torch was lighted to flame against the 
sky for the fortnight, while thousands 
of doves of peace were released and flut- 
tered over the earth. 

After the sacred hymn came the 
Olympic oath: 


Norway, 


We swear that we will take part in the 
Olympic Games in loyal competition, respect- 
ing the regulations which govern them and 
desirous of participating in them in the true 
spirit of sportsmanship, for the honor of our 
country and for the glory of sport. 


Followed a fortnight with 135 differ- 
ent competitions of strenuous striving 
under the heading of fourteen major 
sports. Ten arenas, scattered over 100 





square miles. Runners and jumper 
horsemen and oarsmen, 
divers, fencers and boxers, cyclists ai 


wrestlers, shooters and 


swimmers a 


RIAN 





y nats smen. 


Olympic and world records fell as thick 


and fast as leaves in Vallambrosa. 
many events even the last loser brok 
the Olympic records. Frequently 

wished for seven league boots to ena! 


T 
| 


i 


me to hasten from one sport to another 


* * * 


Brosasy the feature that m 
differentiated this Olympiad from 


others was the Olympic Village. In 


previous Olympic Games, the athlet 
have been scattered all over th 
city, only those able to do so, havin 
good quarters. 


Le host 


Los Angeles conceived and carried out 


the unique idea of an Olympic Villag: 


1 ota 


where all the men athletes would sta 
through the games. On a sightly spo 
on the hills between the stadium 
the Pacific Ocean, five hundred 
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. were built. Each house held four 
Fach team had its own chet 

room. Each man ate the 
which he was accustomed at 


tc \\ 


res 


Gili 


this made for fitter athletes, but 
est advantage was the spirit of 
yaderie among these young men 


+) many nations. Speaking dozens of 


rent Janguages, all understood the | 


language of goodwill, toleration, 

riendliness. For almost a month 

‘hese diverse groups lived happily 

peace and harmony, making friend- 

¥ ips that for years to come will 

‘their nations together. H. O. Davis, 

ator and conductor of the Olympic 
lage, surely did a good job! 

The girl athletes were housed in 


hapman Park Hotel, where they too 


yoyed the companionship of the na- 


uens. 
* * ~ 


Wire there no squabbles, nosquawks 


uring the Games? Yes, but only two | 


ajor outbreaks. I happened to have a 
ringside seat at both of these unsched- 
sled events, the one when a Finn 
veaved in front of an American in a 


foot race and the other when the Bra- | 


lian water polo team was on the verge 
fa riot with the referee. 

But afterward, all laughed it off. The 
eauty of even these bitter battles be- 
tween athletes is that they live to try it 
ver again, whereas in the battles of 
var they do not live to tell the tale. 

And while a few may have gone back 

their native lands disappointed, and 
though there may have been minor 
hoes of discord, still the net result of 
goodwill so far outweighs the ill-will 
that the majority will go good willing 
iround the world. 

* + * 

Glory enough for all! 

This article is not a chronicle, but a 
mment. The daily newspapers have 

[ told the world about the individual 
tiumphs and champions. But, no na- 
er tion had a monopoly. Each country had 
wuch to which they could “point with 
pride.” The blacks had their world 
champion sprinters, Tolan and Met- 
calfe; the browns their record-breaking 
swimmers, Kitamura, Makino; the 
whites their Bausch, Oxenstierna, de- 
athlon and pentathlon champions. 
Argentina advanced Zabala, winner 
i t the classic of the ancient Olympic 
“ Games, the marathon, the  victor’s 
- wreath going from the old world to the 
ot new, from Africa’s Egypt to South 
\merica’s Argentina. 
Austria, gay, gallant Austria, pro- 
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duced pretty Ellen Preis, fencing cham- 
pion. 

Australia furnished H. Pearce, who 
retained the single scull crown. 

Canada contributed the highest high 
jumper, Duncan McNaughton. 

Finland furnished two J’s, Jarvinen 
and the javelin championship. 

Germany won the four-oared shell 
rowing race. 

France took the individual dressage 
in equestrian sports with Lesage on 
Taine. 

Great Britain supplied the great 800 
meter runner, Hampson, breaking both 


Olympic and world records. 


Holland gave Van Egmond, win- 
ning the 1,000 meter cycling. 
Hungary proved undisputed water 


polo champion. 

India’s field hockey team simply over- 
whelmed the world. 

Ireland trotted out Tisdale and O’Cal- 
laghan, champions in hurdling and 
hammer-throwing. 

Japan journeyed across the Pacific to 
show the greatest combination, Baron 
Nishi and his horse, Uranus. 

Italy furnished a Fascist sensation in 
Beccali, winner of 1,500 meter run. 

Poland produced Kusocinski, winner 
of the 10,000 meter run. 

Sweden showed the way with men 
afoot, on horseback, and at sea. 

United States was first with the most 
firsts. 

In the ancient Greek games girls 
were barred, but in the modern Olym- 
pics they are welcomed. Girls galore, 
from all over the globe, participated at 
Los Angeles. And, were they good? 
Helene Madison, the human fish; Stan- 
Poland’s _ star 
Didrickson, 


ishawa Walasiewicz, 
sprinter; Mildred 
the “one gal track team;” Jean Shiley, 


‘Babe” 
highest high jumper; C. Dennis, Aus- 


tralia’s star swimmer; and a host of 


others. 
* * * 

If the opening ceremony was colorful 
it was pale in comparison with the clos- 
ing ceremony. The enormous stadium 
was packed to overflowing. Count de 
Baillet-Latour, president of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee, presented 
the awards for Alpinism won by the 
two Germans for the unprecedented feat 
of climbing Mount Matterhorn from the 
north side. 

There was the impressive parade of 


The 


Olympic flag was lowered. There was 


the flags around the stadium. 


“Golly, Joe, I told you not to ask 
your Paw to umpire. Now he’s 
gone and busted a window!” 


a fanfare of trumpets from the peristyle. 
The Olympic flag was transferred from 
the custody of Amsterdam to Los An- 
geles to be transferred to Berlin in 1936. 
Then the exit of the flags. Above the 
peristyle ascended the flag of Greece, 
home of the ancient and modern Olym- 
pic Games; the flag of the United States, 
the 1932 Olympic country; finally the 
flag of Germany where the 1936 games 
will be held. 

The great audience, standing, sang 
the sadly sweet song of farewell, 
“Aloha,” the trumpeters sounded “Taps” 
and as the mournful notes faded away 
the Olympic Torch that had brightly 
burned from the opening ceremonies 
sixteen days before, faded out to be re- 
lighted in Berlin in 1936. 

And, this sign appeared on the per- 
istyle: 

May the Olympic Torch pursue its 


way! 
* * * 


A ND, the aftermath. 


Two of the many notable affairs in 
Los Angeles during the Olympiad were 
the meetings of the Los Angeles Rotary 
Club at which were entertained distin- 
guished Rotary visitors, members of the 
International Olympic Committee, 
Olympic athletes, and others. Here the 
two great international organizations 
whose efforts are ever for peace met in 
international fellowship. 

President Lou Guernsey presiding, 
George E. Montgomery, program chair- 
man, furnished two magnificent meet- 
ings. Fred Hooper presided over one, 
Rudy Seiler over the other. Soichi Saito, 
Tokyo Rotarian, brought greetings from 
his club and Japan. Baron Jan Feith, 
of The Hague, Holland, club, presented 
the compliments of the Dutch. 


THE ROTARIay 


The pleasant privilege fell to m. 
of introducing my good friend pn. 


id, Dr 


Theodore Lewald, member of the p..). 


Rotary Club and president of the Cer 
man Olympic Committee, 
preside over the Olympic 


£aAMEs In 92 


He presented a flag from the Be, 


Rotary Club to Los Angeles 
with a cordial invitation to all to atte 


Rotarijar 


the Berlin games. 

Count Clarence von Rosen. Swed 
sportsman, received an ovation. 

At the second meeting athletic cha 
pions from many countries were jp; 
duced. Count de _ Baillet-Latour 
clared that the Olympic Games are ; 


precursors 


of international peace, tha: 


international Olympics and Rotary 


ternational 


are joined to promote go 


will and understanding for world pea 


* * * 


The future? 
The most impressive sight I exper 


enced on a 


n airplane trip that took ; 


over most of Europe was the plains 


Olympia. 


that was Greece.” 


saw Greek 
invite all o 


Here I visioned the 
In my mind’s e 
peace-heralds going forth 


f the states of Greece to for 


get their warring, and to compete in t! 


Games. F 
forth, beari 


olive crowns, all fighting ceased. At 


rom the moment they 


ng peace-staves and wearing 


4 


letic competition displaced warfare. . 


Something prophetic in that, I thought, 


envisioning 


the day when the eter: 


the era when “There shall be no mor 


” 
war. 


The ancient Olympic Games 


limited to Greeks. But in my wander 


ings the past few years I discover 


something 
prise to me 


that proved a distinct 
the fact that all nations ¢ 
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+ take part in the modern Olympics. 
“\fer the Vienna convention of Ro 
Jnternational I learned that during 
summer, Vienna would be the seat 
the second Arbeiter Olympiade, open 
aly t0 Socialist workers. 

in 1929 I discovered another group 
bf “outlaw” Olympics—the Spartakiad, 
in Moscow. The northern Greeks were 
. 1dualists, and called their games 
* Olympics. The Spartans, of old, 
were cooperatives, and sought collective 
competition, hence the Soviets, also com- 
r tted to the codperative idea, took the 
name Spartakiad. And I was amazed 
learn that communist workers from 
jrty-six countries participated in the 


\ 
tary 
tne 


tc 
f 
~ Germany, great Germany, is to be the 
«ene of the 1936 Olympics. On one 
side is Soviet Russia, without Olympics 
and without Rotary, but with her Spar- 
takiad; on the other is Austria, which 
ist year had Rotary International and 
the Arbeiter Olympiade. 

Why might not Germany in 1936 not 


only be the host of the XIth Olympiad, 


but also to a truly world-wide sport 


Z 


gathering including the Spartakiad and | 


Arbeiter thus 
down all man-made barriers to sport? 


Why not in Berlin, too, the 1936 con- 


Olympiade, 


breaking | 


vention of Rotary International, thus | 


embracing two great international or- 
ganizations working for world peace? 

Capitalist, communist, socialist coun- 
tries, an international congress of all! na- 
tions, all colors, all classes, all creeds, 
all languages, everybody from every- 
where. 

Should such a happy gathering even- 
tuate, what a tall torch would Germany 
in 1940 carry from Berlin to Tokyo, 


which already has issued its invitation | 
for the XIIth Olympiad and where Ro- | 


tary International might also meet in 
1940. 

If this should come to pass, in Japan 
the torch should blaze so high it would 
illuminate the whole with the 
light eternal of world peace through 


world 


goodwill and understanding. 


They Sell Personal Service 


Continued from page 17] 


sections of the city where shopping fa- 
cilities are poor but where there are 
many families who welcome the oppor- 
tunity to buy from a quality store. 

This fellow gets the orders on one 
trip and delivers them on the next. On 
several occasions his weekly sales have 
run as high as $1,100 with the average 
falling somewhere between $800 and 
$900. He receives a salary of $35 a week 
to which is added a one per cent com- 
mission on sales and another one per 
cent on collections of accounts turned 
over to him by the store. 

While well over half of their business 
is done on credit, the Hearn Brothers 
do not believe in taking chances in this 
respect, nor do they feel that this is 
necessary to hold the business. For in- 
stance, thirty old customers owing past- 
due accounts were placed on a C. O. D. 
basis this May and yet it is doubtful if 
any of them were-offended to the point 
of transferring their patronage else- 
where. In each case, one of the brothers 
personally advised them of the action, 
pointed out the necessity for it and, at 
the same time, not only invited but 
urged the delinquent to continue buy- 
ing on a cash basis. 

All new accounts and old ones, too, 
are checked through the Wilmington 
Credit Exchange. Thus when it be- 
comes necessary to refuse further credit, 


customers are mollified by the explana 
tion that it is the Exchange and not the 
store that has caused the action. 


“We simply tell them,” says Stanley | 


Hearn, “that we pay good money to 
belong to the Exchange and that, natur- 
ally, we must abide by its rulings. If a 
customer is inclined to be angry, we 
show him that he should be angry at 
the Exchange and not at us—that just 
as soon as he has convinced them that 
his credit rating is good, we will be 
only too glad to renew his open-account 
privileges accordingly.” 

Bills are sent out to arrive promptly 
on the first of every month. Then, on 
the roth, a full list of all of those that 
have not paid are turned over to Mr. 
Hearn. In some cases he decides to 
wait a few days longer, but on most of 
them he sends a more urgent statement 


immediately, or goes to the telephone | 


and courteously requests settlement. 
There is never any dallying—a fact 
which accounts for the unusually small 
percentage of losses. 


In Delaware, accounts are outlawed | 


by the statute of limitations after three 
years. However, when one approaches 
this stage, Mr. Hearn gets the delin- 
quent to sign a judgment note which 
renews his hold on the account. 

Talk with these brothers and they'll 
gladly tell you about their business. But 
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mention of competition will be notice- 
ably lacking from the conversation. To 
them, even the chain-store competition 
which exists just a door away is not a 
threat. Instead, it is merely an obstacle 
to be overcome—and which they realize 
can be overcome by a store which bases 
its appeal on personal service, good mer- 
chandise at the right price, unexpected 
courtesies, and an organization which 
regards the business as infinitely more 
than just a job that pays them so much 
a week, 

As for the Depression—well, that is 
something they haven’t noticed as far 
Perhaps 


they've been forging ahead at the ex- 


as the store is concerned. 


pense of less-aggressive competitors or 
perhaps it’s just because the brothers are 
improving with age in their ability to 
please grocery and food buyers. But, 
from a trade standpoint, the really im- 
portant thing is that it can be done—is 


being done—and done on the basis of 
quality and service as compared to 
mere price. 


q. EVERY city there are retail mer- 
chants who, like the Hearn Brothers, 
have found that rendering a real service 
to their customers is the easiest way to 
solve high overhead, credit problems, 
and slowness in turnover. 

The man we once called the lowly 
merchant has come to occupy a high 
place in the community. The service he 
gives is just as important as that pro- 
vided by the physician who answers our 
call when we are ill. Each in his way is 
an important part of the community pat- 
tern. 

Also we are prone to think of the re- 
tail merchant as one whose efforts are en- 
tirely confined to the selling of food or 
merchandise. We forget that most cities 
are what they are because of the interests 


I May Not Agree, But... 


[Continued from page 8| 


singing, no cheering, no horseplay. (I 
am glad to say there was an admirable 
speech in French by a good American 
Rotarian, Professor Joseph Alexis, of the 
University of Nebraska.) 

At Florence I attended a meeting of 
the local Rotary; there the essay was read 
by Signor Salvini, son of the great actor, 
Tommaso Salvini, and brother of the 
actor, Alexander Salvini, whom I used to 
hear in my youth playing Romeo to the 
Juliet of Margaret Mather. I had a pleas- 
ant conversation with him after the 
meeting, and found him most affable. 
His paper was on a serious theme, and 
was rationally discussed by some of the 
members. There was also plenty of 
good-natured “jollying.” 

Now I greatly enjoy our American 
Rotary meetings. I love the hearty sing- 
ing, the fun-making and the frolic; and 
our speeches are almost invariably better 
than the food. This applies to every Ro- 
tarian gathering I have attended in the 
United States. I should not want our 
methods changed, to conform to the 
European manner. 

But how stupid it would be on my 
part, in traveling through Europe, to feel 
homesick or disappointed in Rotary be- 
cause their meetings had a different at- 
mosphere and a different method from 
ours. On the contrary, I rejoice in the 
difference, because it gives me an op- 
portunity to acquire a few new ideas; 
and I am the debtor of any person or 


community from whom I can learn 
something. 

There are two ways an American may 
travel abroad; one is to compare every- 
thing he sees or hears unfavorably with 
what we have at home. This may be 
flattering to one’s patriotic sentiments, 
but it closes the gates of the mind; the 
other way is to keep one’s eyes, ears, and 
mind open so that one may learn. 


Dororny CANFIELD tells the 
story of a Frenchman who kept a small 
shop which he had inherited from his 
father who in turn had received it from 
his father, and so on, I forget for how 
many generations. He was quite content 
to do a small business, for it supported 
him and his family and their wants were 
moderate. Now it happened that he pos- 
sessed the secret for producing a certain 
article which was superior to anything of 
a similar kind to be found anywhere. The 
American therefore offered to finance 
this on a huge scale. He saw in his 
mind, buildings covering city squares, all 
devoted to the mass production of this 
one thing. He explained to the French- 
man that “there were millions in it.” 
But the Frenchman was not interested. 
He had a quiet and contented mind, and 
did not propose to risk his happiness for 
the sake of a fortune. I am not saying 
which of the two men was right; but it 
is interesting to observe two points of 
view. 


THE ROTA 





of the retailer in his commyn;,, 
usually his enthusiasm and as 
forts that are responsible 

our civic improvements. 

We need more Hearn Brothers ;, 
ness and we need their lead 
civic projects. So we say mo: 
the retailer. Talk to some of yoy, . 
chants about their job the next tin 
see them at the Rotary luncheon, 
will probably tell you that they 
know of any career that carries 
of the retail merchant. Ever 
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deals in something new. There i: 


drama in the men from whom he 
and in the people to whom he se‘ 


\ 





His place of business is a livin 
that is reflecting the world o| 
beings about him whose demands 
constantly changing. He is in the ; 
of it all. He is rich in opportuni 
service and his dividends are of my 


kinds. 


In Munich, a Catholic city, 
they have frequent church _holids 
American tourists are peevish when t! 
find all the shops closed. But the ¢ 
burghers of Munich are not trying {or 
speed or quick turnovers; they enjoy a 
occasional day off in the country, list 
ing to music and drinking their inc 
parable beer. There is no use in tr 
to Americanize Munich; it is bett 
learn what we can from their way 
life. There is too much standardizat 
in the world as it is. 

When we see eighty thousand peo 
at a football game, all cheering and wild 
with excitement (and a very good thing 
for them too) they seem alike. The 
seem alike because they are all animated 
by the same emotion in the same plac 
at the same time. But after the gam 
over, it would be as absurd to imagint 
them all alike as it would be to imagin 
them all living in the same house. Ever 
person is unique. The miracle of inci 
vidual identity is one of the marvelous 
mysteries of life. 

To think that of the billions of peo 
ple, past, present, and future, all having 
the same physical sensations, each one ' 
unlike any other who has ever lived of 
ever will live, should prevent us trom 
being surprised or shocked by the [at 
that on a matter that may seem to Us 0 
supreme importance, another man hos 
views directly contrary to ours. 

There is no reason at all why an ope® 
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| should lack convictions. I am not 
-. for a weakening of conviction, 
rely for the desirability of appre- 
 vmpathetically other points of 
: Absence of prejudice should pro- 
re definite effect. It should either 





ao all that can be said against them, 


nearios 






ng ; 
vel that we have been mistaken and are 


bad to adopt the other point of view. 
Tp both cases “intellectual preparedness” 
3s added to the strength of intelligence. 
A PART from the imponderable values 
sf the open mind, there are three definite 
ig? 
dice. Every man will enjoy better suc- 

less in his business or profession or what- 

ver may be his field of activity, by 

possessing a mind open to suggestions, 

» new points of view, to new methods. 
History is full of the business failures of 
those who would not learn; who seem 
to think that although the calendar de- 
clares that this year is 1932, the methods 
of business should remain exactly what 
they were in 1902. The open mind 
means a progressive mind. 

Secondly, as nearly all difficulties with 
Kndividuals, communities, and nations 
arise from misunderstanding, and mis- 
understanding invariably follows prej- 
udice, it should be clear that if we wish 
to get along either with our partners or 
‘with our rivals, we must have an open 
mind, the key to understanding. Hos- 
tility and suspicion are the children of 
misunderstanding. If you enter a farm- 
yard at night, even with the most 
friendly purpose, the dog barks angrily 
because the poor animal does not under- 
stand your presence or your intention; 
he is ignorant. Many men, in their at- 
titude to others, are like suspicious dogs. 
They are prejudiced against every person 
and every proposition that is unfamiliar. 
This makes them difficult to get on 
with; and one cannot succeed in modern 
conditions if one is awkward or hostile 
in intercourse. 

Why is it that many of the great de- 
partment stores today prefer to employ 
girls that have graduated from college 
rather than others? Surely not because 
of the particular learning with which the 
graduate is equipped—very few college 
graduates can really be called scholarly. 
It is because the college man or woman 
has acquired, usually unconsciously, the 
ability to meet all kinds of persons with 
tase; and this is a tremendous asset. 
Having lived for four years in the clos- 
est intimacy with individuals who come 
from all parts of the country and from 





«ill believe them best; or, after hear- | 
the best argument against them, we | 





ins by freeing one’s nature of prej- | 
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Your Copy 
of 


The Proceedings 
of the 
Seattle Convention 
is ready for you 


Send no money—when the book 
(which contains 600 pages) is 
mailed, an invoice for $3.00 will 
also be mailed to you. Read Presi- 
dent Pascall’s report of his world 
tour—all of the addresses given at 
the convention, assembly discussions 


—a real word picture of Rotary in 
action. Mail your orders to 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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all kinds of homes, prejudice is annihi- 
lated. 

Then the absence of prejudice, entirely 
apart from technical efficiency, im- 
mensely increases one’s capacity for hap- 
piness. Shaftesbury said, “Prejudice is a 
mist, which in our journey through the 
world often dims the brightest and ob- 
scures the best of all the good and glori- 
ous objects that meet us on our way.” 

The world is so full of interesting peo- 
ple and interesting objects that the fail- 
ure to find life interesting certainly does 
not lie with the world; dullness exists 
only in the individual mind. Thus, any- 
thing that can increase our capacity for 
happiness will increase our happiness. 
It would indeed be unfortunate if men- 
tal growth merely raised a thirst that 
could never be satisfied. Then it might 
really be true that animals are happier 
than men. But I have never seen anyone 
with an open and eager mind, who re- 
mained consistently unhappy. I have 
just received a letter from an invalid suf- 
fering from the most painful form of 
arthritis. She says, “I am shut in, but I 
am not shut out.” 

To go through life with a mind closed 
by prejudice is like being in a room 


Minding Your Own 


{Continued from page 14] 


tendencies. They station investigators on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, at Palm 
Beach, Florida, and many other places 
collecting information about what Mrs. 
Van Astor Jones is wearing. They study 
the various styles and thus find out what 
Mrs. John Jones is going to wear during 
the following months. They find out 
what the market’s trend is and then fol- 
low it up. They are minding their busi- 
ness by preparing for tomorrow. 

The customers are in command today. 
They will not buy what they don’t want, 
and the only short cut from items in 
stock to consumer accounts is the proper 
interpretation of the consumer mind. 
That is minding your own business, be- 
cause your business is to cater to that 
consumer, and you must know the con- 
sumer in order to cater to him and to 
her. We may say that we are doing that 
today, but are we? It isn’t the question 
of what we think we are doing. We 
think we know, but do we know— 
really? 

There are six fundamental things that 
every business man at this time must 
face, and he has to face the facts about 
them—not opinions, not guesses, not 
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where splendid music is beino .).. 
and not listening to it; it is like tr.) 
through magnificent mountain < 
with the eyes shut. 

An open mind receives pleasure ¢ 
an infinite variety of sources: the 
tive attitude is essential. Prejudice |, 
jealousy; it injures only the person w: 
has it. 

Just as a foolish man might com, 
of the darkness of a room when ql) 
is necessary is to raise the curtains 
many a man suffering from 
lives in a self-enforced solitary 








ment. “Prejudice, which sees why 
pleases, cannot see what is plain.” 

John Stuart Mill said, “He wh, 
only his own side of the case knoy 
tle of that.” 





This is true becaus, 
ligent criticism from others thr 
clear light on our own beliefs. 
Rotary indeed has for its main 
the destruction of prejudices by bring 
together once a week men engaged 
diverse occupations; and the second 

























in the title Rotary International has ; ai: 
ready done much to remove sale 
prejudices, and to increase that feeling eae 
of understanding essential to univers! we 
brotherhood. a ; 
of do 

. On 
Business Dee 
street 

tall 

( the 

feelings. They are the things in his he sec 
ness that he must mind. Bing, 
Accurate Costs. I have seen many | Did | 
nesses slowly and secretly bleeding sit in 
death because of inaccurate costs. Men Me and \ 
who think they know their costs dont "ng 
know. Many a man in 1929 was | went 
ume-mad and worked in the midst of On 
profitless prosperity. It was due to i 
accurate costs. busin 
It is a truism that no one knows what §& know 
he can do in business unless he has ac: §& dupli 
curate costs. the c 
Emphasize the Fundamentals. Les & really 
have the nerve to look the facts in| Sta 
face and find out what our responsibil: my « 
ties are. And don’t “pass the buck.’ p fact t 
Let us ask ourselves some fundamen JF the b 
tal things: Have we the right things © MB uct a 
sell? Does the public want them in sult J selves 
cient quantity at a fair price to pay \ MR about 
a profit? Does the public want some IR their 
thing different? Is our sales plan the I prize. 







best one? Who says so? Does the cas! Bu 
register say so? Is our advertising gt I ced 
ting results?’ How do we know?’ (a! a 
we trace actual results to it? are d 

If you say, “No one can, youn 
wrong. Look into fundamentals. It wil much 
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to do it—but do it honestly. 
let a desire to protect friends’ 
D not ict « : 

ideas or pet plans blind you 
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sas the Market. We think we 


itv or town like the palm of 









kn w our ¢ ies 
but the probabilities are that 





+ hand, 
1) not. Can you draw a picture ot 


alm of your hand? How many but- 





snc on the sleeve of your coat? Most 
an don’t know how many steps there 
ey front of their houses. We take 
‘iliar things for granted. And so 
, +h business, probably. Often a fresh- 
winded outsider can bring to light a lot 


bout ourselves and our business, that 









didn’t know. 

Tue Rorartan has told the story of 
Rochester, New York. The people there 
thought they knew all about their city. 
When they carefully canvassed to find 
tt the work the people in Rochester 


we 


ol 


They thought they might find a half mil- 
li a dollars’ worth of new business. They 
were amazed to learn that people in the 
City of Rochester would in the next four 
for five months be willing to spend a 
crand total of six and one-half millions 
of dollars. 

One roofer went out on a Sunday 
morning and looked up and down the 
streets, and also went up to the top of 
Fa tall building and looked over the roofs 
Fof the buildings in his town. What did 
Fhe see? Buildings that were literally say- 
ing, “Come and give me a new roof.” 
Did he go back Monday morning and 
sit in his office and look out the window 
Fand wonder “When is Hoover going to 
ring prosperity back again?” No; he 
went out and got his business. 

One of the roofers told me, “My own 
firm got four thousand dollars’ worth of 
business out of the canvass that it didn’t 
.’ That result could be 
duplicated in principle in every town of 
the country if local business men would 
really mind their own business. 

Staff Training. Every man in your or 
ny organization should recognize the 
fact that he is a salesman. Every one in 
the business should be sold on the prod- 
Fuct and the firm, and in turn sell them- 
selves to others, and become enthusiastic 
about their work. Sell the employee on 
their business, which is yours. Offer 
prizes—get new incentives. 

Build Up Morale. This is what we 
need so badly right now. 

Let’s find out how the successful men 
are doing things and then do them that 
way in our businesses. Let’s not have so 
much smug contentment with the infal- 


know existed 





libility of our own opinions. Even one’s | 


poor opinion of himself may be wrong! 
Let’s find out how the best man is doing 
it, for in so doing we will learn many 
things that will help us. Let’s create a 
fighting spirit. 

Just recently I was talking to a busi- 
ness man, and he said to me in a very 
sad tone of voice, “Lewis, what am | 
going to do? Business is terrible and it 
doesn’t seem to be getting any better. 
What shall I do?” 

I said to him, “For your sake, when 
your customers come in here stop telling 
them that your business is rotten. Cus- 
tomers don’t want to trade with a house 
whose business is rotten. Stop talking 
about it. Get out and fight! Go out and 
ask people for business!” 


Berrer Budgeting. I mean by that 
to set up certain definite things you are 
going to do each day, each period, and 
budget as accurately as possible. 

I have mentioned Mrs. Jones, the great 
consumer. She is an important person. 
In her hands is eighty to ninety per cent 
of the spending power of the United 
States. According to an extensive survey, 
30 per cent of the American women are 
of the home-making type; 20 per cent 
are of the jazz or “can-opener” type; 15 
per cent are of the nagging type; 20 per 
cent are drudges; and 15 per cent are of 
the baby-doll type. In addition to that, it 
was learned that 50 per cent of the 
women are normal weight; 22 per cent 
are slender; and 28 per cent are heavy— 
never fat! 

Further studies reveal that 41 per cent 
of the individual wealth is in the hands 
of women; that 80 per cent are insurance 
beneficiaries (amounting to 95 billions 
of dollars); 70 per cent inherit men’s es- 
tates. They pay taxes on three and one- 
quarter billions of dollars and, last but 
not least, women get 65 per cent of the 
divorces granted—and all the alimony! 

Mrs. Jones, we must agree, is a very 
important person, and the merchant who 
scientifically budgets his business is go- 
ing to give her and her needs studied 
thought. 

Which brings us back to the place 
from which we started: The Consumer. 
Each of the six points discussed—accur- 
ate costs, emphasizing the fundamentals, 
market analysis, staff training, morale 
building, better budgeting—is simply an- 
other way of saying the same thing. 
Your real business and mine is the cus- 
tomers of today and tomorrow, and what 
they think and what we think and, 
finally, how we serve them. 
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HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


HOME OF CHICAGO 
ROTARY CLUB FOR 
15 YEARS 
Rotarians from many 
climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their 
bome when in Chicago 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 
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President. 
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Foreign Nation Flags in 
Sets Our Specialty 


Set 68 Flags, 
4x6 inches, $10.20 


Gold Buttons. Members and PAST PRESIDENTS 
U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 
Prices. Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Motivation Charts ‘Inc. 


JEWELL, IOWA, U. S. A. 











IN MONTREAL The Rotary Club Meets 


on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


ABindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 

















Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 12:1 
Visiting Rotarians Welcom 




















RAISE CAPITAL BY MAIL 


Direct from Selected Investors 


We originate direct financing plans, design and 
write the sales literature, select mailing lists, supply de 
tailed instructions; simple, speedy, effective Subr ce 
tailed outline of your project, nature and ar int f 
financing proposed, and receive, without cost or bliga 
tion, our two interesting books on modern financing 
methods with complete plan outline prepared especially 
for you 


Gardner Service, 219-R Balcony Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








AXEL CHRISTENSEN — Speaker, 


Entertainer and Pianist—3 features for the price of 
one; with lots of laughter and hilarity for your luncheon, 
banquet or ladies’ night. Also agency for speakers, en 
tertainers or complete shows. Send for Brochure 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN, 717 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. 
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| FREE TO 
| MOTORISTS 





Maps showing main auto 
routes thru 20 big cities 


H‘= you ever lost your way in a city, 
trying to switch from one auto route 
to another? Then you'll find the new 
United Hotel maps worth their weight in 


gold. These maps help you get on any 
main auto route. Pocket size, they can be 
stuck on any windshield. Send for your 
Sree set today! Use the coupon below! 


City route maps are just one of the extra 
services United Hotels offer motorists. 
Others are ... room rates reduced 10 to 


30% .. 


handy garages .. . 


motor 


lunches . . . and travel bureaus. Plan 
your trips so you can be at home in a 
United Hotel at night. 


Mail this coupon today! 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Please send me free maps for the cities I’ve 


checked below: 
AKRON, OHIO 
[ J The Portage 
f ALBANY, N. Y. 
] The Ten Eyck 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Bradford 





ERIE, PA. 
The Lawrence 


FLINT, MICH. 
The Durant 


The Penn-Harria 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Robert Treat 


NEW YORK CITY 
The Roosevelt 


[ 


NAME... 


The Clifton 


CJ 
] 
J 
7] Rannuswunc, ra 
] 
LJ 
] 
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The Niagara 












NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


NIAGARA FALLS, N, Y. 


ADDRESS.......... 


PATERSON, WN. J. 
The Alexander Hamilton C] 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Benjamin Franklin CO 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
The Seneca 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
The Olympic 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
The Onondaga 
TORONTO, CANADA 
The King Edward 
TRENTON, N. J. 
The Stacy-Trent 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 
El Conquistador 
WINDSOR, CANADA 
The Prince Edward 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
e Bancroft 
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Wiiuas LYON PHELPS, ] May Not Agree, 
But—, is not new to readers of THE RoTARIAn. 
He, Lampson professor of English at Yale Uni- 
has but recently returned from a trip to 
where he had an opportunity 

He is the 
which are: 


versity, 
Greece and Italy, 
to visit a number of Rotary clubs. 
author of many among 
Essays on Books; Browning; Human Nature in 
the Bible; As 1 Like It (Series); Adventures and 
Confessions; Happiness; The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Theatre. 


books, 


Crombie Allen, Olympia Lives On, is an 
Ontario (California) Rotarian and newspaper 
publisher, who served as an unofficial ambas- 
sador of Colonel William May Garland, 
dent of the Olympic Games for Los Angeles; 
since 1923, he has spent a part of each year 
meeting Olympic officials and athletes on their 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 


presi- 


home grounds 
South America. 


* * * 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, Minding Your Own 
Business, a national authority on consumer and 
trade relations, is chief of staff of the marketing 
division of the Advisory Management Corpora- 
tion of Philadelphia. He has been advertising 
manager of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, and of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Campbell-Ewald Ad- 
vertising Company; member of the council, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
and was the first president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, and of the National Asso- 
ciation of Steel Furniture Manufacturers. 


Company; vice-president, 


* * * 
Harry P. Bridge, Jr., They Sell Personal 


Service, is a Philadelphia advertising and mer- 
chandising counsellor who has been writing for 








a number of business publications. His article 
this month comes as a result of a study of those 
businesses which have been successful during the 
depression. Jack O’Brien, Gentlemen, 
Those Were Dogs, engineer and adventurer, of 
New York, has been on numerous expeditions, 
including the Byrd Antarctic, on which he was 
the official surveyor. He speaks with authority 
on the dogs of the arctic regions. He left re- 
cently for Canada where he will soon begin a 
deg-sledging trip across the Northwest Terri- 
Alaska. 


* 7 * 


Fielding H. Yost, Touchdown!, one of the 
leading football mentors in America, has been 
director of athletics at the University of 
Michigan since 1921. Before entering the coach- 
ing field he promoted and developed a hydro- 
electric plant, the Tennessee Power Company; 
was a director of the Dixie Cement Company, 
and was with the Cumberland Valley National 
Bank of Nashville. He thus takes to ‘‘his’’ boys 
valuable experience from the business world. 
He is a member of the Rotary Club of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. . . Sherwood Snyder, Eco- 


tory into 








nomic Dumbbells? Yes or No?, Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturer, is immediate past president of 
the Rotary club in that city. 


Lillian Dow Davidson, The Philippine 
Panorama, is a regular contributor to THE 
Rotarian. . . . Howard B. Richards, Let’s Talk 
About Our Jobs, is an active member of the 
Newcastle (Pennsylvania) Rotary Club; his 
classification is “city water service.” 
THE CUNEO PRESSE, INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For Further Readings 


The following suggested ; 
will be helpful to the inte; 
as to the program chairman. Mar 
are building stimulating prog 
cles appearing in Ty: Rorari 
“I MAY NOT AGREE, er 
Service), by William Lyor 


These articles from THe Roras:.. T 
Moves On*’—T th Th ms : 
“The International Mind'’—Philin 
son, May, 1928; “Blin : Patri 
Madness*’—Carlo Bos, Ja 


Schools Look Ahead"—Lyman fort 
1931; — Laughing World’. } 
uary, 1932 ; 
“GENTLEMEN, THOSE W SRE ” 
O’Brien. ERE DOGs, 
‘‘Mush! You Mulemates’’—Bernard Rp 


S. J., Saturday Evening Post. } 
“A Hound of Hell Fights for His. Life” 
S een 20, 193 

Co Record of an Ant ic Sledve 
—Lawrence McKinley Gould, Br — om 
Putnam, $3.50. ‘ 
“Little America’’—Richard E. Byrd. G 

Sons. 


“MINDING YOUR OWN BUSINESS” 
Service), E. St. Elmo Lewis 


“Opportunity Knocks in Familiar er 
ogger Teal wee er, 
leas elpfu etailers in 
Depression’’—The inden itional Gr Beating 
1932. 

“Stalking the Fickle Consumer””—By Rays 
loughby, Nation's Business, September, 193? 
“‘They’ve Seen Panics Before” —Neti n's Busir 
August, 1932. 

“‘Depression Is the Fashion’’—Earnest Elmo ( 
Nation’s Business, July, 1932 

These articles from Tue Rotarian: ‘The ( 
Turnover’’—Miles F. Hollister, Marct 
**Fighting for New Business’’—John Par 
uary, 1932; *‘Perpetuating the Depress 
Customer with Money to Spend, J 
‘Ideas That Spell Profits’’—Lee D 
1932. 


the 





“THEY SELL PERSONAL SERVICE” 
Service), by Harry P. Bridge, Jr 

“Little Things That Make eee Buy’ 
Luther, Nation's Business, August, 

rec a Big Business Was Built in a : Senall Town 

B. Umstead, Hardware Retailer, M 

“The Value of Window Displays’ — t 
cers’ Bulletin, May, 1932. 

“*The Efficiency of Fixturers—Servicing Merchandise 
and Performing Display and Selling Functi ons 
National Grocers’ Bulletin, May, 1932 

“The Retailers’ Profit Control,’’ Ehlers 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., $7.50. 

*“*The Modern Grocery Store’’—Car! \\ 
The Butterick pas 2} 

**Retail Handbook’”—W. S. Hayward, M 
Hill, $5.00. 

“Profit Principles of Retailing’—J. H 

Graw Hill, $3.50. 

“‘The Seven Keys to Retail Profits’’— 
McGraw Hill, $3.50 

“Pricing for Profit’”)—W. L. Churchill, M 


$3.00. 
““Why I Don’t Sell Substitutes’’—Cha: 
The Dartnell Corp., $1.85. 
“How Other Dealers Are Making Profits” 
phlet published by the Burgess Bat 
of Freeport, Illinois, consisting 
series of articles on this subject 
Flynn, originally published in C 
These articles from Tue Rotarian What 
for the Retailer?’’—Richard H. C 
1932; “‘The Corner Store Grows 
Brintnall, May, 1931. 
(See also suggestions under preced 





“OLYMPIA LIVES ON,” (Internationa! 
by Crombie Allen. 
“Facts and Figures of the Greatest of All Olympics 
—Literary Digest, August 27, 1932 
“Ladies of the Olympics’’—Robeti 5 
Vanity Fair, September, 1932 
“Stars Shone in the Olympic 
Literary Digest, August 20, 1932. eo 
“Why America Wins at the Olympics’ — 


MA 


Heaven’ zs 


Digest, August 27, 1932 . 
“The World-Beating Girl Viking of Texas’’— 
Digest, August 27, 1932. : 
“The Greek Way””—Edith Hamilton, W. . * 
& Co., $3.00. 


These articles from Tue Rotarian: Do ¢ 
Games Promote Friendship?’’—Almor 
May, 1932; “‘Ancient Days of Real 
John A. Scott, June, 1932. 
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The Engineer 


F 4 Fess é 


| Town 


_... builds according 
to well prepared plans 
made by experts after 


careful! prepa rations. 


| By placing IN Our 
hands your illustrating 
and engraving problems, 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


ER, PRES: 


E.W. HOUS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 


“| L PHOTO ENGRAVINGS AND 
yOu W= | rece ive t e ae COLOR PLATES a 
services of experts with COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 

' NINE NORTH FRANKLIN ST. cor. MADISON ST. 
a recognized record for CHICAGO,ILL. 


TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 


“ff consistent achievement 
| over a period of more 


than We Ss Years. 
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men and womecn 


home study courses, and real- 
ize how helpful they are. ad 
Over 60% of Columbia home 
study students have had col- 
lege training; they know the 
importance of continuing their 


education. 


* Many seek cul- 
tural advantages, others to in- 
crease their ability for service; 
a still larger number devote 
their spare time to studies that 
increase their earning powcl! 
* Whatever your objective is, 
Columbia University — ofters 
courses that should enable you 
to do better the tasks that lie 
before you. * You have a 
wide choice of uses for your 


leisure time, a part of which 


we urge you to devote to study. 


More 





YOUR LEISURE TIME 
COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 
American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 
Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 
Economics 
English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 
Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 
French 
Geometry 
German 
Grammar 
Greek 
Harmony 
High School Courses 
History 


Interior Decoration 
Investments 
Italian 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 
Library Service 
Literature 
Machine Design 
Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Personnel 
Administration 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Playwriting 
Poetry 
Psychology 
Public Health 
Public Speaking 
Real Estate 
Religion 
Secretarial Studies 
Selling 
Short Story Writing 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
World Literature, etc. 
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ountry, 
we are in the midst of an adult 
educational movement. Home 
study courses are being taken by 
about 114 million people which is 
nearly twice the total number of 
students in our universities. col. 
leges and professional schools, 
University home study courses are 
especially important in this move. 
ment because they offer careful 
guidance under experienced edu. 
cators. -* Columbia courses have 
been prepared to meet the special 
requirements of study at home, 
They are sufficiently elastic to be 
adapted to the students’ individual 
needs. Everyone who enrolls is 
personally taught by a member of 
the University teaching staff. * 
In writing, mention — subjects 
which interest you, even if they are 
not listed, as additions are made 
“% A bulletin 


showing a complete list of home 


from time to time. 


study courses will be sent upon re. 
quest. In addition to the general 
University courses this bulletin in- 
cludes courses that cover complete 
high school and college prepara. 


tory training. 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 





Name 





Street and Number 


Occupation 








City and County 


State 
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